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Jordan 


By Samaa Aba Sharar 

Star Staff Writer 

KING HUSSEIN is back; Jordanians alt over the 
Kingdom are delighted to see the leader of the 
country safe and sound. Jordanians proved once 
Again their unconditional allegiance to the 
leader and father figure. His Majesty King 
Hussein. 

The King's long awaited return gave us Jorda¬ 
nians more hope in the future. A future that 
seems at times gloomy because of economic dif¬ 
ficulties that the country and the whole region is 
undergoing. 


I observed with much interest the festivities 
that took place during the post few days. Being 
out of the country in 1992. when His Majesty 
came from his first cancer treatment,I repeatedly 
heard of the massive celebradoos that took place 
at the time. Therefore, I was very curious to see 
how we would welcome our leader after his long¬ 
est absence from the Kingdom. And believe me, 
I was not disappointed. From what 1 saw and 
heard it is definitely nothing short from what 
took place few years ago. 

King Hussein is viewed by Jordanians not only 
as a King or a leader, but more of a father figure. 


All in all. to the majority of Jordanians, Jordan is . 
not Jordan without King Hussein. 

So how did the-'Kingdom celebrate His’ : 
Majesty's return? ' , 

Well, let's start with the streets, where alt the '• 'If 
action took place. The. streets of Ammon. and ’ 
especially those through which the Royal Motor- . F 
cade passed were colorfully decorated. Cloth 
banners were all over the streets with welcome 
statements. I have to admit though that after • 
reading a number, of them—I made a point of M 
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King expected to name 
son as Crown Prince 

Prince Hassan to be designated Regent 





PrinceHamzak 

By Ibtisam Awadat and 
News Agencies 
AFTER HIS Majesty King 
Hussein's long-awaited return 
to the Kingdom. Jordanians are 
now awaiting another impor¬ 
tant event, the naming of a new 


. King Hussein 


Prince Abdallah 


Crown Prince as .heir to the. 
Throne. ■»■ -\- 

Upon his arrival,' the King 
announced that. die coming 
stage requires comprehensive 
review and evaluation, in order 
to take the appropriate deci¬ 
sions regarding the future of 


Future economic 
perspectives 

By G hassan Jofaa 

Star Staff Write r 

SOON AFTER His Majesty's return, experts conveyed 
diverse opinions regarding the economic status of the 
Kingdom. 

“I think that the upcoming months will witness a develop¬ 
ment in [he economy after the King's re turn," Dr Hani A1 
Khalili, an economic expert, told The Star. He said that the 
King's plan to change his successor will promote foreign 
investment in local markets. 

AJ Khalili added that "such promotion is needed since the 
national economy is witnessing an ongoing recession, because 
of His Majesty's long absence outside the country.’' 

Moreover, King Hussein's long ailment urged a good num¬ 
ber of people to transfer their bank accounts from Jordanian 
banks to foreign ones, and some replaced their savings to US 
dollars. "About $200 million were pulled out of the Kingdom 
during the past six months," Dr Maher A1 Waked, an eco¬ 
nomic analyst, explained. He hoped that by the end of this 
year, all transferred deposits will be put back in Jordanian 
banks and invested in load markets. 

Continued on page 9 


the Kingdom. “Every now and 
then, we have to review and see 
what has to be done, to consoli¬ 
date the future," the King told 
reporters at Malta airport Tues¬ 
day: At the same time, die King 
asked journalists “not to specu¬ 
late and not to rush into 
conclusions." 

The possibility of relieving 
His Royal Highness Prince 
Hassan from his duty as Crown 
Prince came as a surprise to die 
Jordanian public. 

In an interview with CNN. a 
day after his return, the King 
stated—when asked if there 
were any plans to change his 
successor—-that “J am not pre¬ 
pared to say anything, so please 
do not commit me to anything 
whatsoever because I have only 
thoughts and ideas." The 
King praised the endless efforts 
of his brother Prince Hassan, 
the Regent, during his absence. 

The King added that “Hassan 
is not the sole focas of my 
attention at this stage,” since 
the King’s concern is to “give 
Jordanians reassurance that the 
future is love and cooperation 
and not intimidation." the King 
added. 

While nothing official has 
been made public so far. news 
agencies quoted “reliable" 
sources as saying that the King 
has already informed Prince 
Hassan of his decision to 


replace him as Crown Prince 
Friday. The same sources said 
later that the King met with the 
Royal Family on Sunday to 
inform them of his choice of 
Prince Abdallah, his eldest son, 
as heir to the Throne. The 
sources said that the Royal 
Family, including Prince Has¬ 
san, has supported the King’s 
decision and his Constitutional 
choice. 

Unconfirmed reports say the 
King plans to address the Jor¬ 
danian people either Monday or 
Tuesday to announce his deci¬ 
sion to replace Prince Hassan. 
51, with Prince Abdallah, 37, 
as Crown Prince. The reports 
say the King mil name Prince 
Hassan as Regent and will hand 
him specific responsibilities. 

Experts say that if the King 
names Prince Abdallah as beir 
to the Throne, be will not need 
to make any Constitutional 
amendments, since the 1965 
amendment supports the King's 
decision. Prince Abdallah was 
named Crown Prince in 1963 
until he was replaced by Prince 
Hassan in 1965. King Hussein 
named his brother as Crown 
Prince in 1965 during a time of 
regional violence and a string 
of attempted assassinations 
against ihe King. Prince Abdal¬ 
lah. at that time, was only three 
years old. The 1965 araend- 

Contmued on page 9 



King’s safe return home 


By Ghassan Jofaa 
Star Staff Writer 
ALONGSIDE THE Royal 
family, Palestinian President 
Yasser Arafat Yemeni Presi¬ 
dent Ali Abdullah Saleh and 
Qatari Emir Hamad Ben Kha¬ 
lifa A1 Thani gathered at 
Amman airport on Tuesday, 
19 January, to welcome His 
Majesty King Hussein after 
six months of absence from 
the Kingdom. 

The three Arab leaders 
arrived on this special occa¬ 
sion to welcome the King 
back home. Crown Prince 
Hassan received, early on 
Tuesday, the three Arab lead¬ 
ers at the airport. 

The three leaders expressed 
great jubilance over the 
King’s good health. They later 
left Ammon to their respective 
countries. 

Later on Wednesday, the 
King received two delegations 



King Hussein retrieves Prince Mohammed of Dubai 


from Bahrain and the United 
Arab Emirates, who came to. 
congratulate him on his safe 
return home. 

The UAE delegation 
included Lieutenant General 
premiere Sheikh Mohammed 


Iraq to seek support from Arab 

foreign ministers 


By John Daniszewski 
CAIRO—In a potential turning point in 
Iraq's relations with its neighbors, the 
Iraqi foreign minister addressed the larg¬ 
est gathering of Arab foreign ministers in 
eight years Sunday and asked for a united 
Arab stance to lift sanctions and condemn 
US airstrfkes- 

However, Mohammed Said Sabaf will 
face an u phill battle at the Arab League 
“consultative’' meeting. Saudi Arabia and 
KuwaK still Teel braised fay Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent Snrfriam Hussein's TJ90 occupation 
of Kuwait, and Hussein’s recent com¬ 
ments urging the overthrow oT govern¬ 
ments that support US policy has only 
added to their unease with the Iraqi 
regime. 

AH Arab countries have said they want 
to see at least an easing of the sanctions 
that have inflicted suffering ou the Iraqi 
people. Yet many remain leery of Hussein, 
and they do not want any relaxation of 
sanctions to result In material benefit or a 


moral victory to his regime. 

Iraq already seems to have suffered one 
defeat: During a series of Intensive consul¬ 
tations leading up to the meeting, a can to 
convene a full summit of Arab leaders on 
Iraq was apparently put mi ice. 

The foreign ministers' meeting origi¬ 
nally was intended to pave the way for 
such a summit, but the league's secretary 
general said in a published interview Fri¬ 
day that the idea of a summit w3i prob¬ 
ably not be discussed because of objec¬ 
tions by Saudi Arabia. 

Arab League Secretary General, 
Ahmad, Esmat Abdel Meguid said Sandi 
Arabia has already stated that it will not 
participate in any summit attended by 
Hussein. 

Instead, Sunday’s meeting is expected 
to produce a “balanced” statement that 
would include criticism of the US-British 
sirstrikes in December and oppose (he 
continuation of sanctions in their current 
form. The statement also is expected to 


call on Iraq to confirm its recognition of 
Kuwait's borders and to pledge good rela¬ 
tions with it and with other Gulf states, 
and to respect UN Security Council reso¬ 
lutions. The pan-Arab daily newspaper At 
Hayat, said a draft resolution prepared 
for the meeting wiU ask UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan to seek an outcome 
that wifi eliminate Iraq’s weapons of mass 
destruction and the sanctions that have 
been imposed. 

Sixteen Arab foreign ministers, phis 
lower-ranked representatives from four 
other Arab League member stales, have 
confirmed they wiU attend the meeting. 

Abdel Meguid said it was the largest 
such gathering of Arab foreign ministers 
since 1990. Interviewed by Al Hayat, 
Abdel Meguid said Arab ministers realize 
the difficulty in finding a consensus over 
the divisive issue of Iraq. 

“The Arab ministers are perfectly 
aware of the problems standing In the way 
of common Arab action,” he said, with the 


meeting being “a good chance to talk in aH - 
honesty and objectivity about ways to get 
out of this crisis. 1 " 

Sahaf has attended several of the twice- 
vearly Arab League foreign ministers’ 
meetings In recent years. 

However, Iraq has not been allowed to 
attend a full summit of Arab leaders since 
the Persian Guff War. Baghdad had 
hoped that Sunday’s meeting would open. 
the door to such a gathering, which would 
symbolically represent Iraq’s readralssfon 
to the Arab fold. 

It is apparently not to be. According to 
Egypt’s semi official n ews pa pe r Al Abram ,. 
“The general feeling among Arabs is that 
the time is not suitable'for an Arab sum¬ 
mit, and there is no room for the Iraqi. 
President to attend sudh a summit after 
Us recent statements urging Arab masses. 
to revolt against their rulers.”! 

LA Times- Washington Post 
' Nehs Semen 


I Ben Rashid AJ Maktoum, 
> Crown Prince of Dubai and 
1 UAITs Defense Minister, and 
Lieutenant General pilot 
| Sheikh Mohammed Ben 
[ Zayed Al Nebayan, the UAE 
' .. Chief of Staff, accompanied 
by Minister of Information 
and Culture Sheikh Abdullah 
Ben Zayed Al Nehayan. Bah¬ 
raini delegation was led by 
Sheikh Mohammed Ben Issa 
Al Khalifa. Chief of the Bah¬ 
rain!" National Guard. 

Both delegations conveyed 
. to King Hussein warm wishes 
and regards from leaders of 
the UAE and Bahrain. The 
Arab officials alto'expressed 
their happiness over !His 
Majesty’s speedy recovery, 
and safe return home and 
praised his role on the regional 
and international level. 

The King thanked his Arab 
guests on their kind gesture 
for coming in and sharing with 
the Jordanian people the cele¬ 
brations over his return.. 

Furthermore, King Hussein 
received telephone calls and 
.. cables from different Arab and 
foreign leaders upon his return 
home, r Syrian President 
Hafez Al Assad, King Hassan 
of Morocco, Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent “Hosm Mubarak, Sandi 
King .Fahad and 'his Crown 
Prince Abdullah Ben Abdul 
Aziz, congratulated fciin on his 
recovery and return back 
home. The Kong also received 
calls from. Israel’s. President' 
Eizer Weizman and Prime 
MhusterBeofamm Netanyahu. 

Egyptian.. PiresMeht; .Hosni 
Mnbarak and Sultan Qabous’ 
of-. Oman are expected to 


arrive in? Jordan later this 
week. 

,On the . /other hand,' 
• v French President Jacques Chi¬ 
rac sent His Majesty a mes- 
sage in which he expressed his 
happiness oyer His Majesty’s 
safe return to his people. ; - 
President Chirac also^Wel- 
- corned tire King's forthcoming 
, visit to France later this year, 
saying , that France is very 
proud to receive the King who 
. touched, tire- hearts --of the 
French people with his deter- 

. mined efforts to save the Mid- 
. die East peace process: 

• The President added that he 

and his wife have a deep 

• appreciation and true affection 
to Their Majesties King Huss¬ 
ein and QueenNoor. 

Good-will cables from sev¬ 
eral leaders were also sent to 
the King wishing him a long 
and prosperous life ur leading 
.his people and country for 
- - yeare to come. 

Cables came froin King 
Faked Ben Abdul Aziz of 
' Saudi Arabia and hi; Crown 
Prince Abdullah Bert Abdul 
Aziz, and from Kuwaiti'Emir 
Sheikh Jaber Al, Ahnidd AJ 
Subah. Presidents of- Iran, 
Venezuela, and. Uzbekistan 
also sent cables of congratula¬ 
tions to His. Majesty.. -%. 

-• The King, hailed Arab and 
/ foreign leaders who visited 
and contacted him daring'his 
treatment at the Mayo Clinic. 
King Hussein left the hos- 
; pitai- late last raonth'after six 
months of intensive chemo¬ 
therapy treatment from cancer 
in the lymphoma glands. 

The King arrived to Jordan 

from London where he stayed 

for - two weeks in 
•> recuperation. 

King Hussein 

Sif'? K> ? rS , at “port 

/f h ? appreciates 

Arab leaders who vi sited him 
m the United States duriS 
his treatment. B 

■TKeKing praised in partic- 
jtiar President Husni Muba- 

Mu 'ammar 

&H , acM Pnnce AM »n«h f . 

King Hassan as well as lead- 

miLr a A ?® ena ' Tunisia and 
other Arab countries. 

.^S.nussem.paid tribute 
to foreign leaders who met 
and maintabjed. contact with 
him/during- ^ pj ^ 
months.:* . y 
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HUH Prince Hassan welcoming His Majesty upon fus arrival at Marka Civil Airport . 

_• y • . *_I ._L_- • - - _ 


Star Staff Writer and news agencies 
WITH TREMBLING lips and frigid body, 
Ahmad Saleh, stood in heavy rain and 
chilly wind, waving the Jordanian flag in 
one band and holding a poster of His 
Majesty King Hussein in [he other, while 
be anxiously waited for the King's motor- 
aide to pass by the Third Circle. 

“Yes, I am shivering. Yet, I wont to see 
the King no matter what” the 12-year-old 
Saleh said. 

Saleh was among thousands of Jordani¬ 
ans who patiently lined up the streets of 
Amman Tuesday to see King Hussein after 
a six-month period of medical treatment in 
the United States. 

Upoo their arrival at Marka Civil Air¬ 
port their Majesties, King Hussein and 
Queen Noor were received by Their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Mohammed, Crown 
Prince Hassan, Princess Basma. Princess 
Sarvath, the King's sons and daughters and 
other Royal family members. 

Also there to receive him were Yemeni 
President All Abdullah Saleh. Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat and Emir of Qatar 
.Sheikh Hamad Bin Khalifeh AI Thani, 
who arrived to Jordan to personally con¬ 
gratulate the King on his safe recovery and 
return home. 

The King was given an official recep¬ 
tion at the airport and then greeted govern¬ 
ment members, senior' officials and 
dignitaries. 

Speaking to the press the King said he 
was thankful to God for his recovery and 
safe return. He paid tribute to Arab leaders 
who came to his reception or had called in 
before to enquire about his health. He said 
the coming phase will require comprehen¬ 
sive review in order to strengthen national 
unity and create a sense of security for the 
future. He also praised the government and 
its efforts during his absence and paid trib¬ 
ute to his deputy Prince Hassan. 

He also paid'special tribute to Queen 
Noor for her support and patience during 
bis six-month medical treatment. 

Few days before his arrival the King 
sent a televised message recorded in Lon- 
' don to the Jordanian people. 

The King reiterated his pride of the Jor¬ 
danian people and talked about his own 
personal struggle against ailment He 
promised a comprehensive review of our 
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His Majesty King Hussein saluting Jordanians in the streets of the capital Amman 
national march and of all the issues and \ 

challenges. j v . vr . 

News of the King’s return were J ml 
announced earlier by the King's deputy JgSv . 

His Royal Highness Prince Hassan. Ex ten- ■ ** * •" 

sive preparations and early celebrations .^v- 

were held as Jordan embraced its leader on I Jk 

the historical day of his homecoming. l% '~ 

Streets and buildings in Amman and BSB 

other cities and towns were decorated x jaHfc- ' rjlk * 

with colorful lights and posters of His 

Majesty while people danced and hailed 'V'Sh~ 
their long awaited King. t «***•;£; 

Upon his disembarkation from the '.JWm £»» 
plane, which he piloted from London, the 

King, dressed in a dark suit and checkered igjjHfcMK 1 V 1 

kafeyya (headdress), stood for a moment 7:.-"-■jfrff U 

of tranquillity, before kneeling to pray. S&Yf tfK __ M 

thanking God for his safe return and 

Majesty Queen Noor left Marka Airport in 

a motorcade heading to Bab Al Salam Pal- ^ ^ c % 

ace. through the streets of Amman, where As- Js 

hundreds of thousands of Jordanians— ■W s* 1 ' ffjpb 'i f ,-JHi K 

holding national flags and pictures of the 

King—lined along (he main streets of the A group of Jordanians performing fol 
city, to have a quick look at the King. Majesty’s return 

Shopkeepers offered sweets and spiced ... , 

black 'coffee to passeraby. folk trapes . 1 «» ^ ve r fo , r 3 

twirled swords and played bagpipes, ea ^ er ’. 10 extent *£ at . ^ r 

women and children drfied bad Sher ™» **£* 10 « ^beloved 

conditions and cheered as King Hussein t 

waved to his jubilant people. Bedouins and d 11 »«***>» hw*«>nc event, he I. 

StoSSS?" - Sh " P ^ Camel8 *«» «» JO'**" 130 ^vision, Bk J 
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A group of Jordanians performing folklore dances in celebration of His 
Majesty’s return 

“I am amazed with Jordanians’ love for arrival of the King was carried live by 
their leader, to the extent that they left major international networks, 

their warm houses to see their beloved The King received cables of good 
King,” Sami Qasem, a Syrian business- wishes from various Arab and Foreign 
man, said. "It’s really a historic event," he leaders, On this occasion the government 
added. declared last Thursday a national holi- 

Aloug with Jordanian television, the dayJI 
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the arrival of 
‘The King of Hearts’ 




Lobna Khader r 

Star Staff Writer 

CELEBRATIONS -ON .'the 
occarion of His Majesty King 
Hussein's return to the King¬ 
dom--? after six months of can¬ 
cer inMtnoent .at the Mayo 
Clinic in the US—continued 
with. tugh. enthusiasm all 
arotusd the nountiy. The loqg 
awaited' event was celebrated 
by aU J Jordanians , all over the 
Kingdom.."' . 7'.’ 

The Jordanian public, from 
all age groups; participated in 
the event on Tuesday, January 
19, by; enduring rainfall and 
cold .weather to receive King 
Hussein. Jordanians in differ¬ 
ent goverhorates in the King- 
dom ceh^uated their beloved 
King’ STeturo home. 

Children in the govenmrates; 
carried .pictures of the King, 
while women carriai flowers 
and balloons and - distributed 
sweets to the crowd in the 
streets^.-- Young men carried 
flags S^Qg national songs and 
danced folklore dances.:' v 

In Atiuriam around hundred 
ihoosaod Jordanians crowded 
die streets of the Royal motor- 
cadewith Jcadanianflagsand 
posters of their Majesties. King 
Hussein - '.and Queen Noor, 
whileringing and danchtg with 
security forces in celebration of 
the joyful event. Tents were 



put along the way of the Royal 
motorcade where groups of 
Jordanians gathered around 
and drank traditional. Arabic' 
coffee. Flowers and sweets 
were also distributed to th& 
excited crowd. . 

- in Zarqa, ail main -Streets in : 
the city were lit.a day before 
the King's remro. Government 
departments were-' decorated 
with . huge pictures of .Krog 
Hussein, lights : and Jordanian 



flags. The city also lived a dis¬ 
play of fireworks during two 
days. 

- Jordanian citizens decorated 
their cars with King Hussein's 
pictures and toured the city 
while homing and waving then- 
flags and hands in the air. 
A tier Ham dan. canying the 
King’s picture, said (hat ‘It was 
a great moment when I saw 
King Hussein returning home." 
Mohammed Atieh, a student 
standing under the rain, carried 
a banner that read “I love King 
Hussein." 

e According to citizens in the 
north, Eid El Her was doubled 
.. with Hjs Majesty’s return 
home-safe and sound. In Irbid, 

. despite heavy rainfalls, thou¬ 
sands of people swept the 
streets of.;. downtown and 
1 marched to AJ Hassan Sports 
City for die-celebrations. Sev¬ 
eral buses were put under their 
disposal to transfer them to the 
capital to welcome the King. 
Mohammed Bani Hani, who 
-was dancing in the street,'said, 
that the King’s return brought 
back happiness to Jordanians. 

When King Hussein's plane 
touched the ground thousands . 
of Joitianiahs in *e southern 
city of Ma’an got down to the 
streets cheering arid chanting*. 


for a long and prosperous life 
of their beloved King. 

Many were also seen per¬ 
forming “dabkeh" dances in 
the streets and were joined 
later by Ma’an Folklore Group. 
Tents where set in the streets 
where big crowds gathered to 
congratulate each other on the 
King's safe return home. In 
other southern govemorates, 
thousands of Jordanians in 
Tafeeleb and Kerak also cele¬ 
brated the events. 

In the city of Salt, the cele¬ 
bration had a different taste 
demonstrating real Arab hospi¬ 
tality. Several banquets were 
prepared for the occasion. The 
traditional Jordanian meal 
“Manser was prepared, and 
men gathered in numerous 
tents, which were held for the 
occasion. 

Khaled A] Faori. said that 
this day is a. national wedding. 
He added that King Hussein is 
a great man that is respected all 
over the world. 

The festivities which were 
launched a day before (he 
King’s arrival to Jordan con¬ 
tinue in, different areas around 
the Kingdom. Thousands of 
Jordanians will go on celebrat¬ 
ing the return of foe “King of 

Hearts. 
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doing so at every traffic lighr 
or whenever 1 was sure that 
there were no cars behind me 
if I slowed down—they 
looked boring! Why? 
Because they lacked original¬ 
ity. and to top it all, they 
were repetitive. It seemed 
like if you read four or five 
banners, you do not have to 
read the rest! 

Street lights also decorated 
the streets, especially the 
long street that links the 
Third Circle to the Fourth. 
Actually, it looked really 
nice, very chrisrmasy! A 
friend's little boy said inno¬ 
cently when we were passing 
through the street that it is a 
shame that the King came 
during the day since he was 
not able to see the street all 
lit up. His mom comforted 
him by saying that His 
Majesty must have passed it 
and saw it the way we did. 

Another important aspect 
in the celebrations that took 
place was of course our 
acclaimed Jordan Television. 
I do have to admit that JTV 
.has visibly made extensive 
efforts to cover the occasion. 


but I also have to say that the 
coverage was extremely bor¬ 
ing. The coverage of His 
Majesty's arrival was gener¬ 
ally speaking. OK. despite 
repeated technical problems 
encountered while covering 
the live event. Everyone was 
waiting to see the King, thus 
everything was excusable. 
The second day though, was 
another story. The coverage 
of the event which started in 
the morning and continued 
till late at night was very 
monotonous, long and 
uncrearive. It was one guest 
after another and they all 
seemed to say the same thing 
despite their different profes¬ 
sions! Callers turned out to 
be poets who composed 
verses and recited them on 
the air! We Jordanians seem 
to be born poets, everyone 
seems to know how ro write 
a poem and recite one, it's 
just amazing. Songs and 
fojkioric dances also had a 
big share in the coverage. I 
believe (hat any coverage of 
any event should be more 
creative and more entertain¬ 
ing for the viewers, because 
after all. it is done to be 
watched, 1 assume. 


Moreover, the most impor¬ 
tant and genuine aspect of 
the event was without any 
doubt, Lbe people of this 
country. Very spontaneously. 
Jordanians in different areas 
around the Kingdom jammed 
the streets to share with each 
other the joy over His 
Majesty's return and the 
relief over his recovery. 
They ran in the streets hold¬ 
ing flags in one hand and big 
posters of His Majesty in the 
other. 

They sang and danced in 
the middle of the streets, pre¬ 
venting at times cars from 
passing by. Unfortunate driv¬ 
ers that were struggling to 
make their way through the 
crowd also joined in the cele¬ 
brations by sounding their 
horns either in honor of the 
event or to desperately get 
pedestrians out of the way! 

Young and old. men and 
women were all there. Ima¬ 
gine Jordanians smiling! 
Welt they were really smil¬ 
ing. I have never seen so 
many Jordanians smiling like 
that day. We Jordanians’have 
a reputation of being very 
hospitable, bur we are at the 
same time accused of being 


too serious. A conception 
well based, since Jordanians 
have a hard time smiling or 
being a bit on the relaxed 
side. We appear to be rigid 
and tense. The return of King 
Hussein to the Kingdom, 
however, broke the rule. His 
Majesty was able to do what 
others have failed to do. Jor¬ 
danians who swept the 
streets of the capital were not 
only smiling, they were even 
giggling. While I was cross¬ 
ing the Eighth Circle on that 
day l overheard a young man 
all smiles telling his friend *T 
swear 1 would not be as 
happy as 7 am today if my 
own father was coming 
back." 

Rumors of changes have 
been heard by citizens, 
mainly through foreign 
media and slightly by the 
local one. The return of" King 
Hussein to the Kingdom is 
apparently bringing several 
changes to the "country. All 
Jordanians are impatiently 
waiting to see what changes 
are to be made by the Mon¬ 
arch and how this will affect 
our vulnerable future, which 
desperately needs a push for¬ 
ward. ■ 
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Our Say. . . 


Safe homecoming 

His Majesty King Hussein's safe homecoming last week, after six months of absence 
during which he underwent successful treatment for lymphatic cancer in the United 
Slates, was celebrated not only by jubilant and grateful Jordanians all over the King¬ 
dom. but by regional and world leaders alike. 

The King's role in regional politics and stability is underlined once more. His his¬ 
toric contributions to the causes of nation building and peace, among many others, 
make him one of the most unique figures of the 20th Century. 

Jordanians see the King as a father figure, a charismatic leader and as an inspira¬ 
tion. During the past five decades, he was able to transform Jordan into a modern 
and vibrant state, one that strives to implement the rale of law. contribute to regional 
stability and play its role in regional and international politics. 

No wonder millions of Jordanians held vigils to give thanks for the King's recov¬ 
ery' and return. The King’s return to assume his responsibilities comes at a crucial 
phase both internally and regionally. On the home front there is much to be done as 
the country struggles to deal with political, economic and social challenges, as it pre¬ 
pares to move into the next millennium. In his last address to the nation from Lon¬ 
don. few days before his homecoming, the King made reference to a comprehensive 
review of all issues pertaining to the future of Jordan and the well being of 
Jordanians. 

It is now evident that such a review will include the issue of Royal succession. 
Constitutionally, such a sensitive matter falls with the prerogatives of the Monarch. 
As Jordanians await new revelations on this matter they are confident that the King’s 
decrees will be based entirely on preserving the national interests of Jordan. 

We are sure that the comprehensive review will not be limited to the issue of suc¬ 
cession. The King has always sought to find ways to secure and bolster the survival 
of Jordan's political and economic institutions under pluralism, democracy and free 
market principles. Many of these institutions came under pressure and are in need of 
urgent reform. Regionally, Jordan's role in the peace process and rebuilding Arab 
solidarity cannot be underestimated. The King's pivotal contribution to the cause 
of Middle East peace was remarkably demonstrated during the Wye River negotia¬ 
tions between the Palestinians and Israelis last October. 

These talks are once again at loggerheads while Israel prepares for general elec¬ 
tions and the Palestinians ponder the declaration of their independent state in May. 
There is no doubt that in the coming weeks and months, the King will hold important 
talks with fellow Arab leaders on the issues of Middle East peace and Iraq among 
others. 

Jordanians have a lot to be thankful for. The King has always been a symbol for- 
the nation’s well being and great ambitions. His recovery and assumption of his 
responsibilities have eased our anxieties and pul the nation back on the-triad *of" 
development and growth. We join millions in offering thanks to God Almighty for 
the King's safe homecoming.B 


Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu reads a letter as he sacked Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Mordechai, 23 January, who has threatened to mount a political challenge out¬ 
side their Likud party. Mordechai, a 54-year-old former general, has kept Israel in sus¬ 
pense for weeks over whether he will turn against Netanyahu, 49. the man who launched 
his political career in 1996. Reuters 
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Nasser Ad Deen Al Nashashibi 


King Hussein via 
Middle East 



By Rasheed Al Roussan 

Star Staff Writer 

TIME AND again, history 
remains a secret, an unraveled 
parable, where stories of lead¬ 
ers and unsung heroes are 
interwoven in endless narra¬ 
tives of triumph and defeat. 

Nevertheless, amidst all the 
drama of human mixture of 
tragedy and eminence, there 
are people behind the cur¬ 
tains, who witnessed the 
scenes of history and decided 
to step out into the arena, and 
write. Those people ore mir¬ 
rors of the past, present and 
future. They are historians, 
intellectuals, writers and art¬ 
ists who dedicated their life 
for the sake of tackling and 
navigating history, in search 
for truth and justice. 

Their benevolent m^mma i 
voice traveled the 
world, condemning 
the follies of man 
and celebrating his 
victories. 

Unfortunately, 
many were swept 
away by the claws 
of time, and many 
remained till our 
day. recording snap¬ 
shots of human 
achievements. 

Nasser Ad Deen 
Al Nashashibi. the 
acclaimed historian, 
journalist and 
author, is among the 
few, who marked their politi¬ 
cal and religious visions all 
around the world. His time¬ 
less dedication to the Palestin¬ 
ian cause and Middle East 
affairs made him one of the 
celebrated intellectuals of ou¬ 
tline. 

On the occasion of His 
Majesty King Hussein's 
awaited arrival to Jordan, 
after a six-month period of 
treatment at Mayo Clinic. Al 
Nashashibi expressed his 
deepest regards for His 
Majesty’s recovery and return 


to his people. 

”1116 King will encounter 
many responsibilities and 
affairs, which are ignored by 
many, like the peace process, 
the Iraqi dilemma, the contin¬ 
uous mass massacres in Alge¬ 
ria. and the diverse Arab opin¬ 
ions regarding the Pan Arab 
S umm it," he said. 1c is well 
known that His Majesty never 
failed to face any problem, 
and tackle it on an interna¬ 
tional level,” Al Nashashibi 
added. 

He also shed light on some 
of the most important current 
events in the Arab region, 
“the ongoing disagreements 
between Algeria and Morocco 
over the Western Desert, the 
Yemen incident of tourist kill¬ 
ings, and President 


Although we are s tanding 
on the thresholds of the 21st- 
century, Middle East affairs 
remain unsolved, and some 
are forgotten even. However, 
Al Nashashibi believes that if. 
Arabs reach a point' where 
they can make “drastic 
changes” in the future of the 1 
entire region, we. will regain 
our strong stand in the. inter¬ 
national Community. “Unless 
we start heading towards 
drastic changes in the way we 
live, think and learn, nothing 
will change^ he stated. 
‘Unless we come to live by 
the codes and ideals of human 
rights and' democracy, Son- 
ism will linger on all. over oof 
countries, and we will remain 
a disgrace amongst the 
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world's 


he 


“The King will 
encounter many 
responsibilities and 
affairs, which 
are ignored 
by many, ” 


Mu’ammer Al Qathafi's own 
defiance of his Arabic iden¬ 
tity. are all very serious 
issues,” he explained. 

In addition, he pointed out. 
that the killings of British 
tourists in Yemen a few 
weeks ago turned out to be 
executed by Englishmen, who 
have Yemenis roots. Al Nash¬ 
ashibi criticized Saudi Arabia 
for its stance against Iraq, 
when it allowed the US and 
British air force to set military 
bases on it's own land, as-it- 
didljack in the Gulf war.. 


nations, 
concluded. • . 

1 As someone who 
witnessed countless 
changes in history 
since the era of His - 
Majesty King Abdu- 
lah. President Jamal 
Abd Al Nasser and 
many others, die 
famous . historian 
calls for freedom 
and democracy. .“It 
is.tune to stop nag¬ 
ging . bragging 
and face the coming 
century as another 
hopeless phase in 
our lives, as if we 
1 lost a child that will 
return". Moreover, 
a profound political 
he stressed that all 



never 
from 
vision, 

these issues highly depend on 
the unknown fate of the Iraqi 
dilemma. 

Moreover, his. Majesty is. 
keen as always to carry on 
with his essential role as a 
leader and a peacemaker in 
the region. Nashashibi 
believes that His Majesty’s 
vision, intuition and patriotic : 
love and dedication to the 
Palestinian cause, in particu¬ 
lar, and the Middle East 
affairs, in general, have. 


Al Nashashibi- , . 

always marked him as^onib bf 
the most ejhine^^Srafi'. 
leaders. .’. "" 

Furthermore. AI?Nasha- 
shrbi's pen never ceaged to 
write- oif freedom arkT .inde¬ 
pendence in ahni>st4ivsfiEy-artir 
clc and book he published.. 
His patriotic love .and.,dedica¬ 
tion for die Palestra iancause 
is ongoing, and vivitfa&nevcr 
before. • ■ 

His latest book-eutnied 
Muhammad Isaf At- No&ha- 
shibi: the laureate, trfihe Ara¬ 
bic language in' die-'eye's'of 
Arab authors, is a/thorough 
review of variousmticlei and 
eulogies on one of the most 
famous scholars and poets of 
the Arabic language^ Muham¬ 
mad Isaf Al, Nashashibi, This 


' v ‘cmne. as. Al Nashashibi felt 
tifar' it Was rime to celebrate 
.-•.:.hii..uncle. Muhammad, after 
50 years of his death. “I 
believe that there were 
' intended wishes from some to 
ignore: Muhammad Isaf Al 
Nashashibi’s - Indispensable 
rojerif enriching the Arabic 
-.- language with new linguistic 
’ and poetic ulioms; in addition 
" to his captivating talent as a 
. poet. Also, we are heading 
towards the declaration of a 
Palestinian state, where peo¬ 
ple.-most-nourish and cele¬ 
brate their cultural heritage. 
° inti especially in the city of 
Jerusalem.” he pointed out. 

All m all, "We remain con¬ 
vict*. ami not warriors!” Only 
-rime will tell, ■ 


A view from America 

Is the person of God chosen or lured? 


By Carrie Nelle Moye 

IN THE religion in which I 
was reared—and in all relig¬ 
ions, 1 thought that those 
who were going into the min¬ 
istry, or the priesthood, or 
becoming mullahs or rabbis, 
did so because they felt 
themselves to be called by 
God. 

Naturally there always 
were those who entered the 
realm of religious leadership 
for other reasons like being 
exempt from the draft for 
another few years (in by 
gone days; or whatever. But 
for the most part, I felt 
young persons (read that 
young men) who chose this 
path as a career were sincere 
believers, believers in what¬ 
ever it was they believed. 

Now we are told that the 
Roman Catholic church in 
the UniLed States, with its 
emphasis on celibacy, is into 
the recruiting business, not 
recruiting for membership 
but recruiting for priests. 
Whoa! Something is amiss 
here. If one has to be 
“recruited" into the ministry, 
is this person someone wants 
as a part of its clergy? 

If the Catholic church is 
experiencing problems in 
filling its positions, isn’t it 
more prudent to examine 
why than to resort to recruit¬ 
ment policies? 

If celibacy is a require¬ 
ment and not enough young 
men can adhere to this 
requirement, it does uot 
mean that celibacy should be 
abolished. If. indeed, the 
leaders of the church feel 
within their hearts that absti¬ 
nence from sex remains a 
tenet as interpreted by Catho¬ 
lics as what is necessary, 
then it would he hypocritical 
to change the policy for the 
sake of convenience. 

But isn’t it just as hypo¬ 
critical to stoop to recruiting 
spiritual leaders? How does 
the Catholic church deal with 
its female members who feel 
they have been called of God 
to teach the gospel? To date, 
the top leaders, i.e. the Pope 
and followers, feel this can¬ 
not be. Not being a Catholic, 

T can not rake a learned posi¬ 
tion on that matter, but as a 
human being, I would think 
that one who is called of God 
to perform a mission is just 
that, called by God. 

In my way of thinking, 
this should take precedence 


over man (versus human} 
made laws. Besides being a 
deeply emotional experience, 
religion is an interesting 
experience and an interesting 
topic of study. 

When living in Utah, the 
heart and home of the Latter 
Day Saints (Mormon) 
Church, I made a personal 
study of its beliefs, for never 
had I known any Mormons. 
Although there were 
differences 

in my own beliefs, I felt 
that those of the Mormons 
were as easily acceptable as 
were ray own; I had just been 
reared differently.. 

Of course, the LDS chureh, 
like my own conservative 
Protestant sect, did not 
believe in women elders being 
(their leaders). In fact, the 
policy in the 1960s did not 
allow persons of color to be 
elders. Miraculously, a few 
years later, the First Elder had 
a vision which revealed to 


him that blacks could become 
members of the upper hierar¬ 
chy. Thus far, there has been 
no such revelation regarding 
women. Nor has there been in 
the church in which I was 
reared. 

The same remains true 
regarding orthodox Judaism 
and Islam. Of course, there 
have been protest movements 
in all elements of Christianity 
and Judaism. If there' have 
been in Islam, I am unaware 
of such. Bui none, it seems to 
me, has resorted to recruiting , 
young men to become a mem¬ 
ber of cheir respective clergy. 

Doesn't such overt adver¬ 
tising for the souls of these 
individuals rather negate the 
purpose of their. being in 
such positions in the first 
place? Certainly, it -deni¬ 
grates the position. 1 would 
be most uneasy if I felt the 
person who was. the titular 
leader in my most private of 
personal beliefs were one 


who had been lured into the 
position. - - 

There are enough problems 
within the - r cksgy-^any 
clergy—^without, the added 
burden of overt secularism. 
Just imagine-"', i*£" one's 
younger days hbV etnotibnal 
a pull religion was. or if one 
were to., be so . inclined in 
one’s fife, it most usually 
occurred Tp one’s younger 
days. OT course/in dines of 
stress and in. times of .feeling. 
one’s immortality these feel- 
r ihgs might. well . have 
returned. 

But just imagine the person 
who felt called, to serve as a 
-church leader and who, ten 
years down the road,'"felt the- 
zeal had evaporated. It must 
take the faith of Job to river-, 
come the trials of Job. - 

Not many have it. And cer¬ 
tainly I would, question the 
spiritual strength of one who 
had been lured into the pro¬ 
fession by overt advertising. 


... Just haw overt has this 
advertising,been? In Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin, there are bill¬ 
boards referring to “the 
World’s Greatest Boss." In 
Providence, Rhode Island the 
Catholic church has gone on 
MTV seeking young men 
who might “hear the call¬ 
ing.”'If it takes MTV for one 
to “hear the calling.” I would 
be very curious as to just 
who was doing the calling. 
And then there are those par¬ 
ents who are not concerned 
with whether or not" tbeir 
children are called to serve 
God but rather are concerned 
that they are having too 
many demands . placed on 
them vis-a-vis assigned 
homework in their schools. 
But that's another column. ■ 

Moye is a regular colum¬ 
nist for The Star. Persons 

who wish to contact her may 
do so at cnmsrbck@aol.com. 
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By Howard Schneider 


CAIRO—The scene in front 
°f . die- traffic .department 
shows, why. driving in. this' 
city haif .become a. 3-mph 
{^erasemgridlocfc that foi-- 
r'mftBm.-.nte :as among- 
the ji WQildj’s .worst.' In - an 
e30Uia *ml»w-chaos begins- 
5^*?. ostensibly one- 
bo &*- * steady 
now -^g^o-way traffic, all 
jra nanar kiog eyes 
the biffld- 


cursed by 
of traffic 
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sioK- the 
,flia£ everyone 
.the double-and 
flat seems to 
Stir in ille¬ 
gal. : 7$jy .'turns and debris- 
filledioads. Spice the mix 
with.'; ddokey. cans,- - horse 
carts,-hUScs and load-bearing 
pedestrians. and it is easy- to 
nndersiaiid .tlie sentiments of 
police Lj Ahmad Ass era, part 
of a broad government effort 
to create anew era “of mder 

on this mega-city’s streets. 

“Things in Cairo have 
reached the point-of suffer¬ 
ing” -he said. -“If our p^o- 
gram^aHs back. I hope I. will 
ltve^sonwwhere else.” 

- Arabs are famous-for their- 
hospitality^ But bn the roads 
of Cairo, it is every man for 
himself.. .... 


^Unsnarling Cairo's traffic 
mess is a monumental task, 
but also an essential one In 
the view of World Bank ana¬ 
lysts, who recently estimated 

^ CA iro traffic 

jams—m lost wages and 
other: disruptions—at hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars a 
■year: - 

That does not count the 
financial and social costs 
associated with accidents, 
pollution^ lost -investment 
and traffic injuries and 
death*, If things -get much 

• worse, local officials fear,' 

city’s traffic could start 
anviug away tourists and 
foreign investors. ■ 

: Consequently, the L Cairo 
municipality is investing in 
m^ior road improvements 
and confronting, not.for-the 
. -firat time, the legendary dis¬ 
dain of its residents for traf¬ 
fic rules'. 

• ^ road” encircling 
Cano ts to be completed ' 
within. two years, and a 
recant ly opened bridge 
across the Nile has ' eased 
travel from the city’s south- 

. *rn . neighborhoods to • the 
northern areas near the Giza 
.-pyramids.: /and -beyond ' to 
. Alexandria! Trips that for¬ 
merly. " required 'i drive 
through “downtown . traffic 
now take only, a few.minutes 
Qm-of-town taxis, and other 
public vehicles 1 mnst park in 


lots outside the city, where 
their passengers get local 
transport to .the center of 
town. 

In addition, a new tonne I 
beneath the city’s central 
bazaar, site of some of 
Cairo's oldest Islamic archi¬ 
tecture, promises to ease one 
of the worst traffic choke 
points and help turn that area 

into a more. pedestrian-add 
tourist-friendly space. There 
are also plans, Assem said, 
to create 35,000 downtown 
parting places. 

But the city’s best hope 
may rest on a less expensive 
fix—the Denver boot, which 
now can be seen clamped on 
entire rows of illegally 
parked cars along the Nile 
Conuche and other slow- 
moving roads. 

Steps like that are every 
bit as important as better 
roads, said World Bank 
transport analyst George 
TJmnkim. “Getting control 
of the internal streets is a 
question of telling people 
you cannot just park your car 
where yqn like. The ordinary 
person needs to ^become 
aware that he can do things 
to improve the situation—not 
parking in the wrong place, 
not ma king .an-illegal torn.” 

Tharakan was among a 
group of six analysts assem¬ 
bled by the World Bank who, 
at the request of the govern¬ 


ment of Cairo, 
weeks studying «j 
traffic in November. 

“It’s about as bad as I've 
seen anywhere," Tharakan 
said, noting that on the 
streets of die city’s main 
business areas, average vehi¬ 
cle speeds hover around 3 
mpfa. That compares to about 
20 mph in a “well- 
functioning" city, he said. 

With about a million cars 
registered in the city, Cairo’s 
infrastructure by some meas¬ 
ures is adequate and improv¬ 
ing, he said. Abont 25 per¬ 
cent of the city’s surface 
area, for example, is devoted 
to roads—a reasonable 
figure. 

But a critical shortage of 
parking places and the will¬ 
ingness of police to let 
motorists do as they please 
mean much of that space is 
occupied with parked cans, 
waiting cars or cars traveling 

or turning the wrong way_ 

in forward and reverse. 

“They have abandoned 
maybe 60 percent of their road 
space,” he said. 

Salah Bassily has seen the 
effects of Cairo traffic as an 
emergency room physician in 
a local hospital. Although an 
estanaied 200 people die in 
iraffic accidents on Cairo’s 
streete each year, he said he is 
surprised the accident and 
mjuiy ^5 are not higher. In 




a sense, he said, Cairenes have 
developed driving and street- 
crossing instincts that can 
bewilder outsiders. 

“We have all grown up like 
mis,” he said. Crossing such 
Cairo roads as the Comiche 
nvonld be suicide for you. For 
me Egyptian, h is like a big 
adventure." 6 


monster lu rking 
of Kosovo children 


That is a situation Assem 
said he and the others at the 
Cairo traffic office are deter¬ 
mined to change. Along with 
booting cars, the government 
is increasing fines, rerouting 
traffic and posting extra 
patrolmen to enforce the 
rules. 

In addition, he said, the 


city is Dying to cany its mes¬ 
sage of road safety and order 
into the schools. The next 
generation of Cairo drivers, 
he hopes, will be better 
trained. 

“When there is such a bad 
situation with traffic jams, you 
can’t expect people to abide 
by the law. They get angry 


and do what they want to do," 
he said. “We try to tell fthe 
students) that, yes, a lot of 
laws are not enforced, but 
when you become drivers, you 
should abide by the law."B 

LA Times—Washington 
Post News Service 




By Peter Finn 

VUCITRN, Yugoslavia—The 
subject of the lesson was 
fear. 

The teacher, Flanza Pula, 
asked the 15 children, ages 
Sjx .40 jqurtgep, to .stand im, 
close their ey$» and mill 
around the center of the 

Tramp e d - luum. Atomcy whir 

an innocent defiance attested 
to by their slap-happy grins, 
conld not keep their eyes 
shut. 

For others, the confusion, 
even staged, was too real and 
too frightening. After a few 
moments, finding no trust in 
the darkness, their eyes 
blinked, open in a harried 
search for comfort. 

“When I-was walking with 
closed eyes I was afraid we 
were running to the moun¬ 
tains and that the enemy was 
chasing me," said Minins, 14, 
her face angular and startled.’ 

The pain of Kosovo's chil¬ 
dren is whispered in troubled 
silences and shallow smiles. 

It is sheared in wakeful 
nights and. wet beds. It is 
realized in play where they 
yell “kill” ■ and in drawings 
whose frequent theme is the 
violence that visited their 
villages. 

“It isn’t fair that my coun¬ 
try is always burning " said 
Knmrije, 13. 

An eight-month Serbian 
offensive last year against 
ethnic Albanian rebels seek- 
jnfi . independence for 
Kosovo, a province of Yngo- 



Children in the village of 
Kisna Reka play in rabble 
left by Kosovo’s warfare. 
Marty children hav e stress- 

related ailments. 


slavia’s dominant republic of 
Serbia, left tens of thousands 
of ethnic Albanian civilians 
b°™cless and more than 
1,000 people dead. 

An uneasy peace, punc¬ 
tured sporadically by skir¬ 
mishing between the two 
sides, has ■ descended on 
Kosovo since an October 
- ag reemen t be t w e en U S spe¬ 
cial envoy Richard C. Hol¬ 
brooke and Yugoslav Presi¬ 
dent Slobodan Milosevic, fn 
winter’s relative quiet, aid 
workers, teachers and doctors 
are tending to the trauma of 
the conflict's youngest 
victims. 

In a sitting room in a pri¬ 
vate residence In this town 
northwest of Pristina, the 
capital of Kosovo, they are 
discovering that the mark of 
war is as pronounced on the 
mind of an 11-year-old as it 
is on the blackened, skeletal 
remains of farmhouses in vil¬ 
lages just a few miles away. 

“I d like to call my fear 
shaking,” said Astrit, head 
bowed. “I fed my fear all 
over my body." This work- 
sh ?P- of a program 
called Smile Keepers, run by 
me United Nations Chil¬ 
dren's Fund (UNICEF), has 
reached about 700 mostly 
displaced children in the last 
few months. That is a tiny 
percentage. About 65,000 
Kosovo children, for 
mstance, missed school for 
an extended period last year 
because of the war, and thou¬ 
sands of them witnessed mili¬ 
tary action. 

UNICEF would like to 
extend the program to 20,000 
children this year—if the war 
does not return. So far there 
are do Serbian children in the 
program, a fact that UNICEF 
hopes to change this year, 
although the workshops are 
almost certain to remain seg¬ 
regated between ethnic Alba¬ 
nians mid Serbs. 

Ethnic Albanians outnum¬ 
ber Serbs in Kosovo nine to 
one. “I remember in one 
workshop we gave the chil¬ 
dren three wishes," said Hik- 
mete Xhara, a program assist¬ 
ant with UNICEF. “One six 
year-old boy’s first wish was 
for lots of toys. Then he 
asked to stop the war and to 
be together with his friends 
again.”_ 

UNICEF and other aid 
organizations have not com¬ 
peted figures on the extent 
and depth of the mental 
anguish Kosovo’s children 
cudured. In one group 
of 100 children, ages six to 
mne, who found refuge in 
Pristina, about 20 had severe 
post traumatic stress disor¬ 
ders and are receiving psy¬ 
chiatric help, Xhara said. 

Among the others, many had 
bed-wetting problems, suf¬ 
fered from nightmares or 
were jumpy at sudden noises, 
uke a dropped dish or a 
slammed door. 

“And if they hear shooting 
they become very fright¬ 
ened,” Xhara said. M 


Crime, labor unrest 
on rise in China 


By John Pomfret 

BEIJING—As economic con¬ 
ditions begin to worsen, 
China’s Communist leader¬ 
ship is facing a growing 
problem of internal security, 
manifested in a soaring crime 
rate, as well as in signals of a 
broader restiveness around 
theicountiy...... 

Over the past two weeks, 
state-run media have reported 
three bombings that killed 
more than 21 people. A gang 
of masked thieves suspected 

r0 u bing J‘ ew riiy stores 
throughout central China 
engaged in a dramatic shoot¬ 
out with police in — 
the middle of 
Wuhan, a city of 
seven million 
people. And a 
human-rights 
organization said 
a tax revolt by 
thousands of 
farmers in Hunan 
Province on 8 
January left one 
protester ’ ' 
and 

injured 
police 
pressed it. 

Communist 
Party sources 
said that lost year 
more than 5,000 
protests —in cit¬ 
ies and the coun- 


China Democracy Party. That 
party succeeded’ in forming 
preparatory committees in 23 
provinces and was attempting 
to register in 14 provinces 
and cities before China’s 
security apparatus smashed it 
and arrested its organizers, 

• a** veteran dissidents. 

The ability of . the China 
Democracy Party .to organize 
so quickly surprised the 
Communist Party and West- 
em_ diplomats and was an 
indication of the depth of dis- 
quiet felt by many Chinese. 

The main ingrodients in the 
current round of strife appear 
to be the economic slowdown 


Crime, after 
corruption, is 
fast becoming one 
of the main worries 
of city dwellers. 
Over the past two 
weeks, Chinese 
2S,’ have been treated to 
a number of 
shocking reports. 


dead 

scores 

when 

sup- 


massive security 
services. Mean¬ 
while, Chinese 
experts haw 
been quoted In 
the state-nm 
press as saying 
China is facing 


LA Times-Washington Post 
Newsservice 


its most serious crime wave 
since the Communist revolu¬ 
tion in 1949. Narcotics sei¬ 
zures are the highest ever. So 
are slayings of police 
officers. 

The reports, collected over 
several weeks, seem to 
underscore the fears of senior 
Communist Party officials 
that 1999 will be a difficult 
year for China. The Asian 
financial crisis has begun to 
bite here, slowing the coun¬ 
try s rate of growth and rais- 
mg the level of unemploy¬ 
ment in major cities. 
Discontent with corruption 
within the Communist Party 
also is growing, triggering 
unrest. 

Few, if any, analysts 
believe that China is tottering 
on the brink of a political 
breakdown. But the events of 
the past two weeks, coupled 
with a smattering of statistics 
released recently by the offi¬ 
cial media, paint a picture of 
a country with serious crime 
problems, a disgruntled pop¬ 
ulation and no readily availa¬ 
ble means to improve the 
situation. 

The reports follow one of 
the Communist Party’s 
toughest crackdowns in years 
on dissent. Four dissidents 
were sentenced last month to 
10 years or more in jail for 
attempting to establish an 
opposition political party, the 


coupled with growing oppo¬ 
sition to corruption within 
the Communist Party. 

Opposition to corruption 
and to heavy-handed tactics 
a protest of 
J .000 farmers on 8 January 
in the village of Daolin, out¬ 
side of Changsha, the capital 
of Hunan Province. The 
farmers marched on govern¬ 
ment offices after police 
arrested the organizers of an 
unofficial group called the 
Lower Taxes and Save the 
Country Society, according 
to the Information Center of 
Human Rights and Demo¬ 
cratic Movement in China, a 
Hong Kong-based human 
rights organization. 

More than 1.000 security 
personnel broke up the 
protest, using clubs and tear 
gas. the center said. One man 
bled to death after he was hit 
by a canister. Authorities 
gave his family 57,000 in 
reparations. The protests con¬ 
tinued the next day, and the 
s Armed Police were 
called in to quell the distur¬ 
bance; more than 110 people 
were detained. Residents in 
Daolin corroborated the 
Hong Kong report, but added 
that many of the detained 
have been released. 

Hunan is not just a hotbed 
of rural dissent It also has 
been battered by high urban 
unemployment. On 1 Janu¬ 


ary, the Changsha city gov 
ernment issued an order “pro-: 
hi biting attacks on stole 
organs and blockages of traf- 
fic. according 10 a recent 
edition of the Hunan Eco¬ 
nomic Times, a state-ruri 
paper. It said that during thei 
..first .10 .months of 1998,! 
unemployed workers, angry' 
ar riot being paid unemploy¬ 
ment benefits, blocked traffic 
on the main boulevards of the 
provincial capital more than 
o0 times—a rare acknowl¬ 
edgment of the extent of 
urban unrest. 

Throughout the country, 
labor unrest is expected to 
— ■■■■ increase with the eco¬ 
nomic decline. The 
official China Daily 
reported last week 
that 16 million city 
dwellers will not be 
able to find work this 
year—1 1 percent of 
the urban work force, 
and one of the highest 
percentages of unem¬ 
ployed since 1949. 
Another 120 million 
inhabitants of China’s 
countryside are also 
out of work, and 
many of them have 
traveled in search of 
jobs, leading to social 
problems and crime 
waves. 

Crime, after corrup¬ 
tion, is fast becoming 
one of the main wor¬ 
ries of city dwellers. 
Over the past two 
weeks. Chinese have 
been treated to a num- 
ber of shocking 
reports. 

Shortly after sun- 
, down on 4 January, a 
gang burst into a jew- 
store in ihe Wuhan 
Shopping Center. 


elry _ 

Square —.- rr ... 6 vcmer. 
stole about $500,000 in jew¬ 
els and then uncorked a fusil¬ 
lade of gunfire at police dur¬ 
ing their escape. Two police 
officers, one soldier and 
three passe rsby were 
wounded. Last year, 442 Chi- 
were killed and 
7.735 injured while on duty 
the Public Security Ministiy 
reported earlier this month. 

On 6 January, in northeast¬ 
ern Liaoning Province. a 
prospective thief blew up a 
19 people in „ 
botched robbery attempt. The 
suspect had hoped to rob pas¬ 
sengers after knocking them 
out with a controlled 
explosion. 

He was arrested and has 
confessed, official press 
reports said. H 

On ^ Sunday. again in 

, Cban Ssha. a man 
{relieved to be a rural migrant 
ignited a bomb on a bus that 
injured 37 passengers, 
including three who lost their 
legs, the New China News 
Agency reponed. 

Last Wednesday, four peo¬ 
ple were injured in a blast in 
the southern city of Zhuhai. 
Official press reports said an 
unidentified object” 

exploded near a downtown 
bus Stop.a 

LA Times-Washington 
Post News Service 
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Book delivers 
uncomfortable 
message to 
feminists 


By Mary Jo Kocbakian 

TM LOOKING forward to The 
New York Times Book Review 
of Whai Our Mothers Didn't 
Tell Us: Why Happiness Eludes 
the Modem Woman. 

I'm assuming a feminist of 
some stature will be reviewing 
it. It could be a wait, though, 
because this wicked little book 
just might detonate in the cam¬ 
pus mail room. Danielle Crit¬ 
tenden’s argument is that while 
feminism has given women 
freedom, it's also brought 
women very real pain— 
“problems of freedom.” 

Crittenden is happy to say 
plainly what others dare not 
suggest. 

She says women, in pursuing 
sexual independence, have 
traded away the very things that 
moke them the happiest. She 
says most women want a hus¬ 
band and children, yet they are 
trained to focus on having a 
career and never becoming 
dependent on a man; that 
women's obsession with estab¬ 
lishing an “identity” and a 
“self” are inimjcal to acquiring 
a family. 

She points out the truth that 
women are loath to admit: 
Women have “sexual power" 
(for a time), and it ought not be 
squandered. That the longer a 
woman postpones marriage, the 
less her market value. “Very 
few 35-year-old women have 
the sexual power over men that 
they had at 25.” 

And it’s not because men are 
bad or men ore stupid or men 
have been taught by the culture 
to value only "young, attractive 
women. It's biology. (Yeah, it's 
not fair. It‘s only true.) OK. I 
was a leftist at the University of 
Wisconsin in the ‘70s. A leftist 
whose career plan was to catch 
a man. I now see. So to this 
evader of consciousness-raising 
groups (their clothes were just 
so ugly), Crittenden makes 
plenty of sense. 

At the outset, this appeared 
to be yet another book by a 
privileged woman for other 
privileged women worried over 
whether they should stay home 
with the tots or keep career¬ 
ing—one of those books that's 
stupid in the way only a sophis¬ 
ticated, educated, probably East 
Coast woman can be stupid. 

Geez. haven’t we gotten 
beyond Me and My Career, this 
veteran thought. But Crittenden 
goes way beyond. 

She says the real reason 
women work when they could 
be home with their kids is not 
that they're all selfish yuppies, 
although there are those, but 
because they just can't depend 
on husbands anymore. Femi¬ 
nism gave men cane blanche to 
be irresponsible. 

She points out that young 
women are blind to the conse¬ 


quences of their sexuality. “If 
we insist upon our right to lead 
sexually unconstrained lives 
into our 30a and beyond, then 
we have to accept that there 
will be consequences to the 
long-term stability of all mar¬ 
riages, and even to our own 
ability to many.” As our eiders 
would say, why should he buy 
the cow when he’s getting the 
milk for free? And she is 
merciless. 

For example: “The happiest 
memoirs among the elders of 
the women’s movement are by 
those wbo led the most con¬ 
ventionally female lives. They 
are the feminists who. despite 
all their resentments and chaf¬ 
ing at family life, managed to 
keep it and savor its rewards in 
later life. Meanwhile, Gloria 
Steinem. alone in her 50s. 
devotes herself to writing a 
book about finding self¬ 
esteem." 

Crittenden does tip to excess 
at times. It's unreasonable and 
mean for her to say that single 
women have unhappy, self- 
centered lives. 

And regarding those obser¬ 
vations of fortyish moms at the 
playground—well, never mind, 
they're funny. “Here they 
were, yanked out of their plush 
offices and forced to surrender 
their Italian leather briefcases 
for diaper bags bulging with 
enough supplies to get them 
through a week-long emer¬ 
gency evacuation.” 

But her point—that women 
are wrong to pretend they're 
like men—is something a 
whole lot of people haven't yet 
noticed. It's like this: Men 
need women: women need 
men. They strike this bar¬ 
gain.! 

LA Times—Washington 
Post News Service 


Orchids can 


Send in the clones 



pleasure 


By Karol V. Menzie 

HERE'S SOMETHING you probably didn’t 
know about orchids: These days, lots of them 
are cloned. Just like those sheep in Scotland, 
only more of them. You could look at a mil¬ 
lion of the dancing lady orchid. 

Oncidium “Gower Ramsey, * for 
instance, and they would all be 
genetically identical. 

Here’s something else you prob¬ 
ably didn’t know: They’re not all 
that hard to grow. A little bright 
light, a little heat, a little humidity, 
a little water, that's all it takes. It 
you can manage African violets, 
you can grow orchids. 

Not astonished yet? Here's the 
clincher. Orchids are not all that 
outrageously expensive anymore. 

Oh, sure, you can spend $500 or 
$ 1.000 for a rare breeding plant, or 
as much as S25.000 for an 
extremely rare specimen. But 
more common orchids, including 
the clones, can cost as little as 
$20. A baby plant, one that hasn't 
flowered yet. can cost just $4. If 
you attend an auction, you may 
even find a bargain. “We sold 
some boxed lots. 10 plants to a 
box, for S20." said Cyrus Swett, 
who is treasurer of the Maryland 
Orchid Society, and an avid col¬ 
lector. .And by the way. “com¬ 
mon" is not entirely a misnomer 
Orchids are the largest family of 
flowering plants on Earth. 

They grow everywhere, except 
the North and South Poles. There 
are orchids that are native to every 
state in the union. Maryland is the 
habitat of the yellow Cypridium. 
or terrestrial lady's-slipper. which 
grows in Oregon Ridge, and the 
pink Cypridium, which has been 
found near Sevema Park. 

Common as they are, however, 
orchids are still associated with 
some pretty exotic households. 

There are" orchids named for 
Nancy Reagan. Elizabeth Taylor 
and Diana. Princess of Wales. 

According to Vogue magazine, 
it was fashion designer Halston 
who. in the early ‘80s. irrevocably linked 
orchids and fashion when he placed masses of 
white Phalaenopsis on a coffee table. Before 
that, orchids were treated as rarities, and used 
sparingly. 

The magazine cites designers Donna Karan 
and Geoffrey Beene, writer Joan Didion and 


Rolling Stone magazine’s Jann Wenner as 
orchid collectors. 

No one knows for sure how many species of 
orchids there are in the world, the American 
Orchid Society estimates more than 25,000. 
There are two types: epiphytes, which means 


and have been since collecting orchids became 
a major craze in the I9to century. Orchids are 
notoriously hard to replicate. Their seeds are 
microscopic, and many species seem reluctant 
to produce seed pods. 

The development of orchid cloning in the 



tree-dwelling: and terrestrial, which grow in 
rotted bark or leaf mold on forest or jungle 
floors. Most wild orchids are protected under 
the 1975 Convention of International Trade in 
Endangered Species, or CITES, which outlaws 
trade in them. 

Cultivated orchids, however, are hot items. 


middle of this century has been a major boon 
to orchid fanciers, and has democratized the; 
hobby. “Everybody grows orchids,” says Mer¬ 
ritt Huntington, co-owner (with his son 
Thomas; of Kensington Orchids in Kensing¬ 
ton, a major orchid supplier in the mid- 
Atlantic. “We had a plumber, we have 


multimillionaires." tHctc's a "grace 

Whoever is growing them. “^_ 3kes lhirn; 

unique, says Thomas mco v ^ ^ 
Little Greenhouse in Carney. unusual 

draws people is their own lo%e for unusu-n 

thh,£S -" unusual is certainly the word. 

Orchids come in mind-bogt^s- 
array. There are orchids so smaH 
that it takes a magnifying glass ? 

sec the flowers, and orchids with 
masses of blooms as bra f sowccr 
balls. There are orchids that *mel 
like candy bars, and orchids .hat 
smell like rotten meat. Inert are 
orchids that flower continuously. 

and orchids that flower for only a 

^There are orchids that look ljk c 
shredded wheat, and orchids that 
look like shoes. Swett. who lives in 
EDicott City, has about 300 plants, 
^in a tittle greenhouse on the side 
of the house,” 

The society has members who 
sow orchids on an indoor window 
s!U and people who have huge 
greenhouses with 4.000 to 5.000 
varieties. 

■: Most people start with one <>l the 
easier-to-grow types. Swett says, 
such as Phalaenopsis, which tend 
' to have larger, dogwood-shaped 
flowers, and may bloom continu¬ 
ously for as long as six months. 

Other common varieties are: 
Paphiopedilum. a lady’s-slipper 
type. Oncidium, also called danc¬ 
ing lady orchids because their pet¬ 
als resemble a dancer's whirling 
skirts. Dendrobium. which look a 
little tike a columbine. CartJeya, 
those corsage orchids. Cymbidium. 
' which are more leafy and have 
spikes of cup-shaped flowers. 
Southgate “Bud" Hammond, of 
. Upperco, is an avid collector who 
: has.600 plants of 50 different spe¬ 
cies in his 14-fooi-by-30-fooi 
greenhouse. 

ft’s hard to stop collecting, he 
says. “Every time you buy a differ- 
eat pfcmC' he says, “you export 
something wonderful and exotic." 
After all..people are driven to collect all 
sorteof things. musc&McBride, of the Little 
Greenhouse. “Orchids", he says, “can be very 
addictive.”! 

LA Times—Washington Post 
News Service 


When the girls go shopping, empires can crumble 


By Susan Reimer 

IF THE current crop of teen 
girls many the way they 
shop, they are going to make 
Elizabeth Taylor look like 
the town’s old maid! 

1 have watched with head¬ 
snapping amazement as my 
12-year-old daughter and her 
posse of mall dolls shift their 
devotion from store to store 
as if they were on 30-minute 
spending sprees. 

Talk about your brand loy¬ 
alty. Not. These girls cruise 
the mall in hyper-drive, set¬ 
ting trends as they go and 
leaving a wake of red ink 
behind them. Each will 


spend more than S800 a year 
on clothes, according to 
national surveys by Leo J. 
Shapiro and Associates, and 
that gives them the Midas 
touch. 

But it is impossible to 
track their taste because they 
can't say why they like what 
they like, and it doesn't mat¬ 
ter’ anyway, because they 
will like something else in 
six weeks. 

“You can be assured of 
one thing—fickleness is here 
to stay." says Kurt Barnard, 
a retail consultant and presi¬ 
dent of Barnard's Retail 
Trend Report in Upper Mont¬ 
clair. NJ “They jilted Lim¬ 


ited Too and other stores like 
it. And they will jilt Old 
Navy and Abercrombie & 
Fitch someday. There is no 
defense against them, and 
you never know what is 
going to be their next stop.” 

A girl gives a store win¬ 
dow about three seconds to 
catch her attention, retail 
experts say. and she is simul¬ 
taneously chatting tike mad 
with her friends. 

“She is not a customer 
with patience," says Howard 
Davidowitz. chairman of 
Davidowitz & Associates, a 
national retail consulting 
firm. “And she can’t say 
what she wants except that 


she wants a store that is* 
focused on her. That’s why 
she hates department stores. 

“And once you lose your 
touch, you are ‘boring’ and 
•yuck,’ and you can’t get it 
back. This is not a rational 
process." 

I don't think I washed the 
bell-bottom jeans once 
before Jessie moved on to 
button-fly, boot-cut jeans. 
And "stone-washed" and 
“sand-blasted" have given 
way to “rinsed." Can you 
imagine trying to make a liv¬ 
ing selling to this group? 

The Limited, among the 
first to lay a trap for young 
teens with its Limited Too. 


lost its hold on thus group 
when it went with ‘70s retro 
stuff. Saw-reeeee. The girls 
had already moved on to the 
earth tones and outdoor look 
of American Eagle Outfitters 
or the great prices at Old. 
Navy. 

Look out, Ord Navy. Girls 
love a bargain, but Aber¬ 
crombie & Fitch has high- 
decibel rock music that 
drives grown-ups out of the 
store and sexy, oversized 
posters of the college kids 
young teens aspire to be. 
Young girls are already 
hanging out there, and A&F 
was on everybody’s Christ¬ 
mas list. As soon as they get 


enough money for its pricey, 
thrift-shop look, they will be- 
shopping there. 

And in the ultimate. 
expression of “voting with 
their feet.” teen girls- are 
abandoning athletic-shoe 
stores because they want to 
be seen in Doc Martens and 
Steve Maddens. 

Here's what- you. have to 
do when a 12-year-old girl 
has declared your store to be 
yuck. boring;.---The Limited' 
bought Abercrombie &. 
Fitch, which used to:.be a 
stuffy English, clothier,- and 
retooled it by steal mg the 
look of the Calvin Klein fra¬ 
grance ads. - 


, Now A&F is suing Amcri-. 
can Eagle for stealing its 
color, combinations and its 
marketing scheme. 

. Meanwhile. A&F is trying 
to recapture the 10 to 14- 
year-old set- that Limited 
Too. lost by testing a new 
store, abercrombie. And the 
Gap is insulated from obso¬ 
lescence by owning Old 
Navy and Banana Republic. 
.When I told Jessie about this 
retail “chain.” she asked if 
Claire's boutique had them 
in silver.! 

LA Times- Washington 
Post News Service 


• The Amman Marriott 
Hotel hosted a VIP 
Group of television and 
print journalists from 
January 2 to 6, 1999, as 
part of the familiarization 
trip to the region. During 
their stay , the group was 
taken to several areas of 
Jordan. The tour 
included Daba’a, 

Mukheiheh, Petra, 

Ajloun and other areas. 
The Amman Marriott 
catering team produced 
beautiful food selections 
in the most inaccessible 
areas, from Black-tie 
service in the vastness of 
Wadi Rum to omelets in a 
cave inside Petra. The 
picture shows Daba’a 
Castle after being 
transformed into an 
authentic Jordanian 
home . 




Daniel Ehnor u takes the controls” at 
British Airways in Jordan 

BRITISH AIRWAYS appointed Mr Daniel Lewis 
Ennor as manager of its office in Amman. Mr Ennor 
assumed his duties in December. 1998. He took over 
from Mark Hods on. who took -up a new managerial 
position at the new state-of-the-art, Healhrow based 
• Waterside Park. . 

Commenting on his new position, Mr Ennor said: "I 
am really pleased to work with .the British Airways 
team in Amman. I am glad to have the chance to con¬ 
tinue with my contribution to the airline. I believe the 
prospects for growth and prosperity in.the fields of busi¬ 
ness, travel and tourism in the region are quite prorais- 
ing. We are ready to meet the requirements of develops 
meat in those fields." 

Mr Ennor brings with him a wide-ranging experience; 
‘ through his work in customer services operations and 
1 sales around the UK and abroad, including a private 
pilot’s license.! 


Regional manager of the year 
Top award goes to Jordanian 
returning home to open new 
hotel in Amman 


DUBAI— 

Holiday Inn's 
genera] man¬ 
ager of the year 
in the Middle 
East and Africa 
for 1998 is 
Ismail Hassan. 
who is prepar¬ 
ing to open one 
of the global 
hotel operator's 
new wave of 
properties in 
the region, after 
a highly suc¬ 
cessful ten-year 
spell with the 
full service 
brand. 

The former 
genera] man¬ 
ager of Holiday 
Inn hotels in 
Bahrain, Oman 
and Saudi Arabia, whose latest 
posting took him back to his 
native Jordan, was honored at 
a recent awards ceremony in 
Amsterdam. 

Hassan, who recently took 
charge of the Holiday Inn 
Amman, opening in March, 
received the prestigious man¬ 
ager of the year award from 
Ravi Saligram. president of 
Holiday Inn International. 

In his previous position as 
general manager of the Min- 
hal Holiday Inn in Riyadh, 
Hassan supervised a major 
modernization programme, 
which earned the hotel the 
company's international 
modernization award for two 
successive years, as well as 
two prestigious Torcbbearer 
Awards recognizing high 
standards of service, quality 
and excellence. 

Over the last few months he 
prepared staff at the 240-room 



Ismail Hassan (left) receives his general 
manager of the year award from Ravi 
Saligram, president of Holiday Inn 
International. 


Holiday Inn Amman, located 
in the emerging business dis¬ 
trict of Tilaa Al-AIL for its 
official opening. 

The hotel has an executive 
floor with 22 rooms and 18 
suites, a business center, an 
extensive multi-purpose ball 
divisible into three, and three 
meeting rooms. The hotel's fit¬ 
ness club has separate access 
for members, and a range of 
outlets, including a coffee 
shop, specialty restaurant, and 
large themed restaurant and 
bar. open on to outside 
terraces. 

The hotel is one of 14 under 
development in the Middle 
East by Hobday Inn, which 
currently operates 13 hotels 
and resorts in Saudi Arabia, 
the UAE, Oman, Bahrain, and 
Egypt. Three other new Hob¬ 
day Inn hotels will open 
shortly in Dubai, Beirut, and 
the Egyptian resort of Sharm 
El SheikhJI 


THE 1998 MAHMOUD Al 
Ramahi Medical ' Award 
fMRMA) was granted to Dr 
Fatthiah AJ Sa'udi. 

The announcement was mate 
last month in Washington. DC. 
Dr Sa'udi was chosen from 70 
nominated doctors. The Award 
Committee in Jordan will hold a 
ceremony at the ead of this 
month to grant Dr Sa'udi toe 
award. AroundlOO doctors and . 
colleague are invited to attend 
toe event 

Dr Sa'udi is a pediatrician 
working in her private clinic in 
Amman. She obtained her 
degree from the University of 
Pans in France. 

During her career. Dr Sa'udi 
worked in both public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. She also worked 
with many local, Arab and 
international institutions. She 
participated in many interna¬ 
tional medical conferences con¬ 
cerning health and human 
rights. Dr Sa'udi has several 
publications and translations in • 
the field of medicine and social 
issues. 

In 1996, Dr Sa’udi won “The 
Prince Hassan BenTalal Award 
for Scientific Excellence", for . 
her translation of the excep¬ 
tional medical reference titled 
“The Normal.Child”. A year 
later, she won the. French 
Legion of Merit from. President\ 
Jacques Chirac, to honor, her 
dedicated and extensive work m 

toe Jordanian-French Medical 
Association. The Association 
holds joint meetings and confer¬ 
ences between Jordanian oral 
French doctors. 

The MahmowJ. Al Ramqhi. 
Award is an initiative which : 



Dr Fatthiah Al Sa'udi 
was started by. the family of the 
late Dr Al Ramahi, who .died in 
...a tragic car accident in toe 
United. States four years ago. 
His : relatives and friends 
decided to establish the award 
in order.to commemorate Dr 
Ramahi’s distinguished and 
long worit in the field of 
medicine.. 

Dr- Ramahi worked at toe 
Royal Medical Services for nine 
.years, before leaving to toe US 
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Markets without regulation proving a real shock to capitalism 
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are the institution 


^ By GnegorzW.Kolodko 

, hocxthebapy”—- a program of 
(accelerated privatization and se¬ 
vere cots in the public sector—is 
widely credited withsetting post- 
| communist Poland onthe path to 
'economic recovery. But the pro- 
, ^ gram was actually more shock than 
^ tx. r therapy. jt was not until the country 
‘ ^ ^ ' shifted to a policy best 

\ "from described as “therapy 



Vr 


without shocks” that real 
progress was made. * ‘ 
This conclusion runs 


1 : ; contrary to the conventional wisdom, 

enshrined in the “^shington consen- 
. sus,” that shifting .propertyrights and 

;• . ->.’ v allocation: dedrions from the state to the 
;. private sector is, along with strict fiscal 
■ ~ x t: diadpliiie^thehey .to 
fu. ‘ F° r ^ approximately SO countries try- 
1 ing to remake themselves in commu¬ 
nism's aftermath, however, a newcon- 
sengus is e m e r ging, one that emphasizes 
■ < 'JsrJitsimpnmng government rather than 
•‘’eliminating it and 
— • .favors gradualism 
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Bhock. 

Poland •- arid 
ther East Ernso--, 

l. >A VS JA-. 

pean countries 
have discovered 
-■ -tHlt a "'Vf 

■ ■’ 'economy requires 
' ~ not only private 
property and lim- 
....*. ited regulation, 

•: * butadequate insti- 

• tutkms. Tor this 
■ ^ reason, asnccess- 
-■ fid transition must 
' be doneina measured manner since 
^institution building is a slow, mere- 

■. mental procese based upon new orga- 

• nizations, new laws and changes in the 
I behacviorofvarions economic entities. 

The naive belief that market econ- 
omy can be induced, by a shock is 
wrong, and in several cases com¬ 
pounded the existing problems. 
Poland’s early transition, for example, 
was characterized by very severe con¬ 
traction. and spreading poverty. The 
false assumption .that emerging inar- 


The disconnect between the pace 
of the financial and political changes 
and the ability of institutions to cope 
is illustrated in the results posted by 
most formerly communist countries 
(see chart). After 7 to 9 years of bran-* 
sirion, output in Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union is at about 
three quarters of the pre-transition 
level in 1989—the year uBed as a 
benchmark—while unemployment* 
poverty and income inequality con¬ 
tinues to increase. 

Despite these results, the advocates 
of policies and advice based on the 
Washington consensus still argue that 
the policies’ design was correct, only 
the implementation has failed. That is 
not true. Instead of hastily withdraw¬ 
ing the state from economic activities, 
policymakers need to redesign its role. 

Without an active approach, institu¬ 
tions are created by an informal process 
characterized by narrow, private inter¬ 
ests. The extreme case is the vast cor- 
— • ruption and orga¬ 
nized crime that 
has flourished in 
Russia. 

With a govern¬ 
ment that has been 
starved of re- 
souriies-'-'tb s the 
point that it cannot 
pay many govern¬ 
ment employees— 
this vast country 
has been unable to 
prevent the infor¬ 
mal, black market 
system from over- 
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► No winners 
in a nobody-in- 
charge system 



By Harlan Cleveland 

>u economists! When are you go- 
fing to learn that in order to have a 
really ‘free’ market, it has to be 
regulated?*’ 

These words came from then 
Czechoslovakian President Vaclav 
Havel’s favorite economist, Rita Klimo¬ 
va, during a visit to Minnesota in the ear¬ 
ly 1990s. The con¬ 
versation with a 
group of business 
executives and acad- 
had 


REPORTING 


FROM 


MINNEAPOLIS 


shadowing its fledgling market econo¬ 
my. Thus, the “market” in Russia 



► Institution building .It’s the new global mantra, chanted 
by mandarins and moneymen alike, for warding off economic 
collapse. But these two words have an infinite number of 
interpretations, from local NGO advocates to unrepentant communists 
Sk app^X a pbBA?l ^ un5u5tain_ who dream of a return to complete state control. Is there substance to 

this mantra, or is simply code for more bureaucracy? 


emic experts 
been flowing amicably until one of them 
asked her what her government was do¬ 
ing to make sure the free market re¬ 
mained free. Then she blew up. 

“We’re getting plenty of advice from 
American experts,” she said, with a tight 
smile. “They stay in our best hotels and 
tell us about the virtues of a free market. 
But we already understand about free 
markets. We’ve had black markets for 
years and years.” 

“What our consultants don’t tell 
us,” said Klimova, “is what the govern¬ 
ment has to do to keep markets free. ■ 
Why doq’t^4merican£,who come ,to. 
Prague ever explain why, to make sure 
your markets remain free, you have an 
SEC (Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission], an FDA (Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration) and an FTC (Foreign 
Trade Commission)?” 

Today, her wise observations are 
more appropriate than ever. The unreg¬ 
ulated capitalism Klimova was trying to 
harness is writ large on a global scale. It 
is truly a nobody-in-charge system, a 
flow ofbuying power, now worth a good 
deal more than US$1 trillion a day, that 
has only a tenuous link with what ex- 
► NOBODY-IN-CHARGE NEXT PAGE 
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govenutient when it caine to settingup 
new institutions, investing in human 
capital and building infrastructure 
caused severe-economic losses and 


growing social stress. 


Based, on these lessons and the re¬ 
cent experience with the Southeast 
Asian crises, the outline of a new, 
emerging consensus—the post-Wash¬ 
ington consensus—can be drawn. It 
stresses both the need for free markets 
and a new role for the state in devel¬ 
oping the institutions needed to make 
those markets work. Rather than tear¬ 
ing down the old institutions as soon 
as possible, the new consensus calls 
for tbrir' gradual reform arid favors' 
waiting until the transition is complete 


before paring them back. 

Again, based on the Polish experi¬ 
ence, countries that do not dismantle 
their institutions wholesale have re- 
. covered sooner, their growth is robust 
and it is sustainable. Countries that 
. hoped the market would take care of 
building the necessary institutions are 
lagging behind. 

Within this new consensus, there 
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are several important policy consider¬ 
ations. One of them is simple: some 
institutions are more important than 
others. Those that govern the public 
finance system and oversee the legal 
aspects of the market economy are 
perhaps the two most important. 

The establishment and develop¬ 
ment of the new laws—trade and tax 
code, capital market regulation, prop¬ 
erty rights protection, competition 
and anti-trust rules, hanking supervi¬ 
sion, consumers’ protection and en¬ 
vironmental safeguards—is a more ur¬ 
gent need in transition economies 
than the privatization of state assets. 
Without a culture for commercial law 
and a mechanism for enforcing con¬ 
tracts, an economy cannot “take off.” 

Speed is another important policy 
consideration. Institution building 
is—and should be—a gradual process. 
This is especially true when it comes 
to integrating with the global econo¬ 
my. It is better to liberalize capital mar¬ 
kets after domestic institutions are 
strong enough to cope with the in¬ 
evitable ups and downs, otherwise 
people in post-socialist societies are 
not going to support market mecha¬ 
nisms and integration with the world 
economy—in extreme cases, they may 
be actively hostile. 

Looking beyond the big, national in¬ 
stitutions is another key to success. In¬ 
stitution building should not be inter¬ 
preted simply as the creation of central 
banks and new national agencies. Mon¬ 
ey and effort should also gp towards ac¬ 
celerating the development of non-gov¬ 
ernment organizations (NGOs), the 
third indispensable pillar of contempo¬ 
rary market economies and civic soci¬ 
eties. There are things government does 
badly and things the private has no in¬ 
terest in doing- Where these things 
overlap, it is vital that NGOs step in. 
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Forgetting all politics is local 



Filipinos find 
themselves building 
foreign models 


By Paidynn P. Steam 

NSTITUTION BUILDING is the 
watchword in Asia today, a region 
where political and financial struc¬ 
tures have crumbled in the wake of 
the current crisis. Aided by interna¬ 
tional development funds, countries 
reporting across the region are re- 
FjiQM inv en t in g the msel ves by 

building institutions to 
replace the old, failed 
and discredited ones— 


1 


and hopefully, strengthening democra¬ 
cy in the process. 

Examples abound: 

► In post-Suharto Indonesia, non¬ 
governmental organizations (NGOs) 
are working feverishly to build a civil 
society with democratic institutions 
that will constructively channel the 
people’s misplaced and often violent 
energies. 

► The arrest and trial of Anwar 
Ibrahim, former deputy of Malaysian 
strongman Mahathir Mohamad, has 
fast-tracked the growth of a political 
opposition—a virtual parliament of 
the streets—in a country where protest 
was virtually non-existent. ^In 
Thailand, NGOs are collaborating 
with government to lay the ground¬ 


work for more democracy by helping 
write a new constitution and drafting 
laws creating democratic institutions. 
Among these proposed institutions is 
a human rights commission. 

► People’s organizations, local 
NGOs, and international funding 
agencies are working in the 
Philippines with its government to 
strengthen the foundations of this 
newly restored democracy. They are 
also working to share its lessons with 
its neighbors. 

► Even the generals who rule 
Myanmar, better known as Burma, 
have been holding dialogues with 
politicians, academics and civil society 
leaders from various ASEAN coun¬ 
tries to learn about the benefits of 
democratization and free speech. 

All very positive. It seems almost 
ungrateful to ask the question: Are 
there new goods on the shelves, or is 
this just a different display in the shop 
window? 


Paulynn P. Sicam is a columnist 
fob the Manila Times. 


The politics of prodding 

. The question has to be asked because 
national governments are not really 
leading the charge. Rather, they are 
being prodded forward. Behind most 
of these initiatives to expand democ¬ 
racy in Asia are international funding 
► FOREIGN MODELS NEXT PAGE 
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FOREIGN MODELS 

Continued from previous page 

agencies. Their mission is to help 
build institutions that transform for¬ 
mal democracies to substandve ones. 
While such interventions—and 
funds—are generally appreciated by 
the countries that are targeted, they 
must be channeled towards projects 
and programs that stem from the real 
needs of their intended beneficiaries'. 
Otherwise, all they do is cloak the 
problems they are aimed at in an illu¬ 
sion of activity. 

Political economist and uni- 
versity professor Walden 
\ Bello calls institution 
V \ building an “intellectual 

\ fashion." much like the 

\ y' “neutral technocracy'’ 

that the World Bank once 
thought existed in the Tiger 
economies of Asia and 
underpinned 

their re- \ 

markable \ 

growth. \ 

These neutral 
technocracies 
were supposed to 
have insulated econom¬ 
ic decision making from political inter¬ 
ests, explains Bello. Based on this sup¬ 
position, investors began to regard Asia 
as •‘the land of permanent bonanza.” 

Crony capitalism ^ 

After July 1997, however, the bot¬ 
tom fell out of the Asian economy, and 
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Similarly, post-socialist countries 
need to steer more resources to local in¬ 
stitutions which, under the centralized 
communist system, did little that re¬ 
quired initiative or independent action. 
This means both granting them, more 
authority to make decisions relevant to 
regional issues and giving them more 
fiscal independence. Otherwise, the 
process of weakening die central gov¬ 
ernment creates an institutional vacu¬ 
um diat makes it more difficult for the 
market to function effieiendy. 

Finally, the architects of this insti¬ 
tution building approach must keep in 
mind that achieving consensus is a 
process, not an act. The new consen¬ 
sus must be constandy evaluated in 
the light of outcomes and events and, 
when it doesn't deliver, adjusted.® 

Grzegorz W. Kolodko was 
Poland’s First Deputy Premier 

AND MlNISTER OF FINANCE FROM I994 

to 1997- His book. From Shock to 
Therapy: The Political Economy of 
Postsocialist Transformation, will 

BE PUBLISHED LATER THIS YEAR. 


a new intellectual fashion—‘'crony 
capitalism"—was born, says Bello. 

Actually, crony capitalism was not 
new. Filipinos had coined the term in 
the 19S0s to describe the collusion 
between their dictator President Fer¬ 
dinand Marcos and his close coterie 
of friends and relatives, an unholy al¬ 
liance that controlled the economy 
and enjoyed access to behest loans 
guaranteed by 

government. But Corniptioo co-existed quite 
^Tfound^to well with the growth of the 
endemic in i s „! Tiger economies. What the 
Malaysia, Thai : region needs are international 
K^rtwhere 0 ^ institutions that regulate 
the speculative investment 
of the'^World flews that wreaked havoe in 

Bank, the IMF, the ■ « 

Asian Develop- ASI3D GCOIIOIIIIBS 

raent Bank and 

other international financial institutions 
to corruption has been to build institu¬ 
tions for good government (another in¬ 
tellectual fashion) that encourage trans¬ 
parency. accountability and participative 
decision making in these countries. 

While welcoming any na- 
tional programs aimed at 
\ eradicating corruption, 

\ Bello points out that 
V \ these are not neces- 

V sarily what the re- 
gion needs to couri¬ 
er teract the effects of the 

financial crisis. After all, cor¬ 
ruption co-existed quite well with the 
growth of the Tiger economies. What 
the region needs, according to Bello, are 
international institutions that would 
regulate speculative capital 
and other investment 
flows that have \ 

wreaked havoc on \ \ 

Asian economies. \ ' 

Filipino NGOs like- \ 
wise have mixed feelings \y 
about institution building ini- 
dated by international develop- v 
ment agencies. Because even for¬ 
eign donors know that it would be a big 
error to build institutions from die out¬ 
side, local NGOs are sought after as part¬ 
ners in the delivery of development pro¬ 
grams. Generally, international agencies 
prefer to work with them, rather than 
with government, whether it is to do bat¬ 
tle with poverty, reform existing institu¬ 
tions like the police, establish human 
rights systems, or promote empower¬ 
ment and democratization through ed¬ 
ucation and training. 

The pro-poor bandwagon 

Danilo Songco, who chairs the Code- 
NGO coalition in the Philippines, ob¬ 


serves that these days the fashionable 
issue for funders is poverty, mainly be¬ 
cause ic is the proclaimed focus of the 
Estrada government. “Even business 
wants to be pro-poor now,” Songco 
says. 

Good intentions, however, are only 
the first step. Even the more enlight¬ 
ened foreign agencies can misperceive 
the problems that they want to help re- 
fAll^mAWV* solve. They may 

v . "T ~ conclude, for ex- 

UStGD quite ample, that 

, , . poverty is caused 

DtftD Of the by government s 

. un»t th« P°° r s v stczu ofal_ 

what the locating «- 

, . I sources, which 

1 international results in low 

_ productivity. 

I regtne WMe this is not 

. entirely wrong, 

investment songco pomts 

,, out, “what is 

Ken havoc on glossed over is 

patronage, a po- 
i lineal system that 

perpetuates the 
situation. Recognizing this is as im¬ 
portant as addressing the immediate 
needs of the poor.” 

Governments also tend to go about 
building institutions in the wrong way. 
For example, when government orga¬ 
nizes the community—which is not its 
function—the result is all too often a 
new form of patronage, not an organi¬ 
zation that works to the benefit of all 
its members. 

Songco gives the example of a gov¬ 
ernment h ank that organizes cooper¬ 
atives so it can lend out funds. But, he 
pointed out, “collection efficiency is 
way below 50 percent because gov¬ 
ernment usually resorts to fast track 
organizing, forgetting about process.” 

It is the role ofNGOs to ensure that- 
insti unions evolve out of a particular 
need and are based on local realities. 
“A measure of Code-NGO's effective¬ 
ness,” says Songco, “is how govem- 
. ment or international institutions 

V respond to what we communi- 
y cate to them.” It is important 
to NGOs that dialogue, which 
didn't happen even a decade ago, is 
taking place. “As long as there is a will¬ 
ingness to engage in. a dialogue, and as 
long as it is taking place, there is 
hope.” 

Songco concedes, however, that di¬ 
alogue doesn’t always mean 
that correct policies, 
projects and in- ^**-*^l 
solutions are 

being built. \ 

“It makes you \ 

feel good that \ 

they listen to you. \l Jr 

But when you look 
around and see the poli- ^ 
cies, somehow, change is not taking 
place.”® 


NOBODY-IN-CHARGE 
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change of goods and services we .call 

“trade.” 

Most of this speculative capital Is 
used to make large bets on what migh t 
happen in the future—tomorrow, next 
week, next month, next year. Some is 
“hedged” by deals designed to persuade 
the investor that escape will always be 
possible if the storm clouds look threat¬ 
ening. In fact, the system is not sustained 
by any thing: not (since the early 1970s) 
by gold, or even by all the world’s trad¬ 
able goods and services, the “real” econ¬ 
omy that supposedly underlies it but is 
not worth one- 
30th its face value. 

“Face value” is 
a curiously appro¬ 
priate term. Flows 
of this kind of 
money can only 
be sustained by 
the confidence of 
milli ons of in¬ 
vestors that no 
one is getting un¬ 
fairly ahead of the 
resL Taking the 
system at face val¬ 
ue is difficult 
these days. Even 
among the play¬ 
ers, confidence is 
only sustained by 
their sense that 
they can scurry 

for the exits just before everybody else 
does. 

This nobody-in-charge system is 
much too big, the players far too many, 
the stakes too high, and the game too fast 
to be controlled by any one person, 
committee, nation, alliance, or interna¬ 
tional organization. Yet its results are so 
manifestly unfair,and its practical work¬ 
ings render the value of money (and thus 
of everything measured in money) so 
unpredictable, that both the impover¬ 
ished and the temporarily affluent play¬ 
ers are beginning to mutter a surprising 
mantra: “We need new institutions.” 

New institutions? What’s wrong with 
the public institutions we already have— 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
the governments of the seven richest 
countries (G-7) and the World Bank. 

The short answer is that neither the 
IMF nor the G-7 has been promoting ei¬ 
ther fairness or predictability. So nearly 
everyone involved or impacted is at best 
dissatisfied and at worst disaffected, dis¬ 
tempered, and disloyal. 

The IMF was created in 1944 to 
manage a post-World War II money mar¬ 
ket designed to be both fair and pre¬ 
dictable by fixing the rates of exchange 
among all the national currencies that 
mattered. But that system collapsed in 
the early 1970s, leaving the world’s cur¬ 
rencies to float. 


In a world of “floating” currencies, 
IMF’s allegiance still lay with sound 
money. It naturally intervenes on the 
side of the Ministry ofFinance when na¬ 
tions come to it for help. If that means 
deflation and no-growth for tbetimebe¬ 
ing, that's too bad:, the IMF 1 s job is to 
balance budgets and prop up currency 
values, not to worry about unemploy¬ 
ment, poverty, economic growth, and 
social development 

The G-7 to the rescue? Hardly. The 
financial authorities of the richer coun¬ 
tries mostly share the IMPs mindset 
That leaves the Wozid Bank, which 

was invented at the same BrettonVVbods 
conference that launched the IMF. 'lire 



Opening the^loodgates * 
for speculative capital: 
knocking down the 
Berlin Wall in 1989 


Bank, however, thinks of itself as a de¬ 
velopment agency, and has recently been 
distancing itself from iheXMF (which is. 
not easy since their bu3dmgs,are across 
the street from each other in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.). It is still constrained by its 
mindset as a lending institution—and by 
‘ its need to raise part of its funds mthe 
private money market—but the World 
Bank can nevertheless play a crucial role 
in a future that focuses more on eco¬ 
nomic and social development than on 
rescuing affluent lenders from bad bus*? 
ness judgments. : 7 1 

The World Bank’s progress notwith¬ 
standing, the need for a fresh start iee-, 
mains. Even die Jeaders of Gf3£are< 
aware of this. Late in October, USTres- 
ident BUI Clinton announced a G-7 pro¬ 
posal to set up a $90 billion fund “to 
help protect vulnerable but essentially 
healthy nations” from stock maxketand 
currency speculation. 

The amount is huge—roughly equal 
in purchasing power to what the Mar-. 
shall Plan invested in European recoy-v 
eryfrom 1948 to 1952. It&primary ben¬ 
eficiaries, however, would not be the 
impoverished hundreds of millions in 
the “rescued” countries. Such funds as 
these are, for the most part, devices to - 
“make whole” the banks and investors - 
who placed their bets on bigb returns 
and were disappointed in the results. 


Michel Chosaudovsky. an 
the University of Ottawa- calls 
$90 billion “a Marshall Plan tor ms 
tional speculators-' 

What is reall>- needed is a new frame¬ 
work of international institutions and a 

dear division of responsibilities. 

► Public authorities should be re¬ 
sponsible for collective siandard-setung 
that establishes norms designed to as¬ 
sure fairness, encourage incentives for 
innovation .and maximize the P re 
disability of the value of money. 

The norms developed by this new 
“global public sector” should cover both 
trade and monetary issues. Separating 
trade policy (which now indudes bank¬ 
ing, insurance, and 

foreign invest¬ 
ment) from mone¬ 
tary policy no 
longer makes 

sense, ifxt ever did. 

The gulf between 
the two—different 
people from differ¬ 
ent national min¬ 
istries, served by 
different interna¬ 
tional staffs, meet¬ 
ing in different 
cities — merely 
confirms and in¬ 
tensifies the de¬ 
tachment of mon¬ 
ey flows from the 
underlying flows 
of goods, services, 
capital investment, 

and information. 

- . ► Acting within these agreed norms 
: and standards, uncentralized, market- 
driven international business should be 
responsible for the actual exchange of 
goods and services,for the sharing ofin- 
formation and mutual learning and for 
the dearing of financial transactions. 

At this open moment in world poli- 
tics,frte markets and political democra¬ 
cy hare aigpod chance of becoming the 
doqpinant ideas of the 21st Century—if 
enough of us take seriously Klimova’s 
\ reminder; Free markets are going global 
fast. Inventing the institutions of the 
’ public sector” had better be put 


Harlan Cleveland, a former 
US. ambassador to NATO, is 

PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD ACADEMY 
of Air and Sceenge. 
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On and Off Campus Housing Available Meal Plans 

Nationally Accredited by the Association of 
Collegiate Business Schools and Programs 
Deadlines for Application 
Fall or Winter Admission - May 15 
Spring or Summer Admission - Oct. 15 
For information: 

Tel: l+i ] 603 535 2736 Fax: [+1J 603 535 2643 

Email: mha<@ mail.piymomh.edu 
http://www.piynnouth.edu 
Office of Graduate Studies in Business 
Plymouth State College. 

Plymouth NH 03264 USA 



University of Dallas * 
Intensive English Program 


Backed by the largest graduate business 
school in the Southwestern U.S. the UD 
IEP offers the best in English language 
and business preparation 


| CORE CLASSES (15 hrs/wkj 

Listening 

Reading 

Writing 

Academic Immersion 

ELECTIVES (5hra/wk) 

Accent Reduction 
American Life 
Business English 
Cooking & Culture 
Public Speaking 

Effective Writing 
Grammar Levels 
TOEFL Preparation 
Speak Wed 

Current Events 


For Information Contact: Intensive English at UD, 1845 E. Northgats. Irving. TX USA 75062 
Phone: 972-721-5011 ♦ Fax: 972-721-5254 ♦ Website: httpitfgsm.udaltas.eduMcpr'cnglish.ntrnl 


-—- : —— BACHELORS - MASTERS - PH.D. 

America s 
preferred . - 
Distance 
Learning 
tiniversitv 

i nj;riii.”ijJ.ll.I 

■ No ciaaBroom auendance - Distance learning 
- Distinguished faculty - Accelerated degree programs 
• CrecM for work experience ■ Students from 96 
countries and 30 states m the USA. 

Washington International University 

P.0 Box 113B. Bryn Mawr. PA 19010-USA 

Pax.610-537 ioob • E-mail: wa*hunlv«op.nec. 


Career English Language Center 
for International Students (CELCIS) 


Western Michigan University 


Complete English 
Language Training 
and 

Cultural Orientation 
for 

A Successful Career 




MEMBER OF: 
University and 
College Intensive 
English Programs 
(UCIEP) and 
American Association 
of Intensive English 
Programs (AAJEP) 


WP Latulippe, CELCIS-Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo^ Michigan 49008, USA FAX (616) 387-4806 
email: laura.latulippe@wmich.edu 
http^/www.wmich.edu/oia/celcis 




at Clark University 

Located 0 DM geographical center of New England, 
ki Wtercaswr. MassaowMtB; Cbufc Unbaratyt Anwrkan 
Language and CuRura Institute lALCi) tuwgti me Cologe 
of Pnof—afcwl and Condrumj Education, oOevs; 

-20 Mura g weak of Menefco ESL IraBrucdon M 8 lovctt 
■small dasaes taught by dodtanad t u dfc Omals : 

-prtoao tutorials: 

■ TOEFL CMOaratlon and Instononal TOEFL lessng: 
-cotnpiaer-assisiM language (earning: 

-vUoo and language taborattmes. 

•otveiaa fenamunnai stuaem population;. 

-contMonal ad mtaslm w: to Chu* degree programs, 

-0 nrooX oogJuriQ begnting in May and Jtdjr. 

• 15 week onayams paglrriino in Auquh and Jantnty 


Fdr en oppScefeon or nvn 

intew a un . ptaeea Kite- 




, ^*=3 f- ALCl/COPACE 

Cterit Lhwarsuv 
I 950 Man Street 
Worcester. MA01G10 
U.S-A. 

TBt(S08)7R3-7794 
FBx: (508) 7934887 
BnatALa®dariaLQdu 

Clark lnivlrsity 


Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in St. Lucia, West Indies 

* Classes begin Jan. May & Sept 

* 3 yis Pre-Med (CoDegel recroired for 
admission 

* 3 calendar yr - Doctor of Medicine 
degree program 

* Instruction in English 

* W’.H.O. Listed 

For Inquiries SMS. U. 

. P. 0. Box 324. Viem-Fort SL Lucia 
West Indies 

Tel: f75fl) 154^128 FAX: 17581454-6811 


EARN THE INTERNATIONAL 
TEFL CERTIFICATE VIA 
DISTANCE LEARNING 


Accredi ted in temattof^ Certificate 
course/THFL/ESL) 

Placement asstetBiKO 

No prior teaching experience or 
foreign language required 
Scholarship Assistance avaBabte 


Worldwide Teachers 
Development Institute 

Boston/Guedalalare/Distance Learning 
Tel: 617-262-5706 Fax: 617-262*0308 
Wsff our wob sno: vwww.bostonteB.com 
E-maR: bo3 to nteflOmsn.com 


LEARN ENGLISH 
IN THE USA 



http://WWW.LADO.COM 




Earn . 

J UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


Utilizing woik, Ufe & academic 
experience; for evaluation and 
information forward resume to; 


Wayne State University 

English Language 
Institute 

Study English at a 
- university with more 
than 350 academic 
programs in the 
automobile capital 

‘ of the U.S A. 

351 Manoogian Hall 

Wayne State University ' 
Detroit Michigan 48202 

Tel: (313) 577-2729 ' 

Fax: (313) 577-2738 

E-mail- eliwsij^taas^wBya,^^ 


'JraifenWittaiOS* 

CcwoaiUirtljraEnga AP 
Hcetetaraata 



‘it’s the Best" -Yum! Goto 

America Ctdton ind Laapagr Propm 
Cafflbmb State Mimltf, LoaAngtlas 
Utdfu:Rilte 

nil tetvmxjtoi liraysnssst to vguoXyBBl . 


i j : i ; gttjbbbi 


9581 W. Pico HvcL Dept il 

LA., CA 90035 USA 


Log on to Global Education?-- 

http://www.wortdpaper.com 

fafn nn al y^bridMaria^Ptary 

edacatirw odvertbats 
Hyper fink to ednqaflon 


New! Interested schools and 
ap j toerg Wes am advertise 
services cufine far one yearly 
fie! Contact: EDeen Kate Jar 
More ktforuffllkaiM -. . 
dcafegteoritWmesaim - - 
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political- ana-: 
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is linked to, 

• corruption. 
the prohJem^ we 
seal dedsfons,” . 

’ ' ' . ' ’■ 
®w. “ Israelis and 
®e. . interested in 

^ regarding- 

, iiju JfesdaH^:. 


[■ because of th e country’s 

,<S teSS” who,e 

staflCC towards 
■ ■ ^ Ird< 5 Problem in parricn- 

and Arab countries, in general 

“» -S“^wawUf^vTi 

1 “ impact on the. King¬ 

dom, be concluded. s 
^ ~T believe Jorda- 

>De ** comfortable to 

ive see Pnnce Abdallah as a suc- 

he • . According to new reports 
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“■ win 5 ** succession 
“> * e general status | 

r Kicgdonu” Dr Saeed 

te: Thyab^Jecrctaiy General of 
Jordan - ^Popular -Unity J 
e . “Yet, Ifs up-tb 

!*• nS? Majesty alone choose I 

i ^ < ^ me ‘o'a decision I 
f at me appropriate time,” Kina -I 1 
!.- ?fe“: s “ d * e day after he j J 

[. arrived in-Amman last Week. I j 
: - CNN interview c 

j’.’ w ^Clatstiane Amanpphr. . I s 
/ Poverty and. . unemploy- I f 
Problems, which I h 
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credible administration that I & 
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Future economic perspectives 


Bb Majesty King Hussein speaking u, ,he press upon his arrival -- 

...People also speak out 

By Lnhna Kharfai* • . _ 


: Mahnunmjd declines to specu- 

^ . . i a!e . on succession iVsue. 

FQ T T QWfNr? nrrc w hoping that King Hussein's 

S 4 “oa^ k *• 

dom started to^ wahSi^HE X^ sef \ a **** at 


THE 

STAR 
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Fa\:5667170 
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I . , -- w»&i ujc ivjnp;- 

dom started to evaluate the 
situation in Jordan in the near 
future. The man in the street 
has several aspirations espe¬ 
cially m regard to the tough 
economic and political situa¬ 
tion that Jordan and the whole 
region is going through, 

- ’*®Ial MukbiJ, a supe rmark et 
o™' ,n labal^ Al Hussein 
said “we are facing veiy tough 
times m Jordan these da^. 
Pnces are increasing rapidly 
and unexpectedly while the 
lemand is decreasing. We 

*^2“ ^ Ma j rat y’s return 
wJJ bring dungs back to nor- 
nal and there will be a reduc- 
ion of taxes and custom 
uty. Mukbil believes that if 
^ Highness Prince 

Jdallah is named Crown 
n ° ce - he will continue in his 
imer s foot steps. 

“We are living under harsh 

editions with, the decrease 
the value of the Jordanian 
P aran d the reduction of saT- 
anes, Ibrahim Mahmmoud, i 

an employee at the Ministry * 

■ of ^H.efllth, told The Star. I 


ie Ibu Al Athir sdioolin Swd- 
ar kh said “all I wish for in the 
et future is to see an improve- 
J- ment of our economy and a 
h reduction of prices. 1 have 
i- been a teacher since two years 
e and my salary is only suffi- 

C]Ml v t l I the mj ddle of the 
t month. Despite this, Suad is i 
i optimistic about the Future. “1 
i don t know who will be 

named Crown Prince but I do 
' believe that our country’s pol- 

; MLr ch “ se " C0D - 

. Amjad Al Da’ageh a taxi 
“fver said that conditions in 
Jhe country have worsened. 

Daagah showed no interest 
to predict who might be 
named Crown Prince since 
according to him, be has no 
interest in politics. 

Muhammed Slaiman, an 
old man in his 60’s, said “I’m 
a retired employee in the 
army. This year has been the 
worst for me, r could hot even ^ 

SI h0Sp ' taI expenses. 

The old man had to borrow i 
. W money to cover his 


expenses from a relative of 
his. “My salary' is JD 120. it’s 
not enough for me and my 
eight member family.” the 
old man complained. ■ 


Continued from page 1 

iaI£l? J ? an Finafl cial Market 
JAFm) is one of the main sec- 

I £*** wcre direcilv affected 
5, liie roc«s»on. The trading 
volume dropped down during 

absence '" ^ded Al 
waked. However, the AFM’s 
recem session on Saturday 
. Jaouaiy. witnessed a slinht 
nse _ after the King’s ho£c- 
corrung, which reached JD 1.5 

jump 0n Whh * tW ° percent 
. ^spiie that the trade deficit 

“ ,a fge amounts 
during tile pasi year, ^ dinar 
regained its stability, as some 
tend to say. 

Munir Hamarneh. an eco- 
Domtc expen and professor at 
U m , Versity of Jordan, 
stated that the dinar will 
remain stable as long as the 
King is in power. “Kin° 
Hussein s leadership is the 
mam ingredient of our econ¬ 
omy as well as our national 
currency,” he told The Star. 

Dr Hamarneh said that eco- I" 
nomic recession in Jordan is 
force years o| d. On the other 
hand. Dr Hamarneh said that 
the government should take 
advantage from the current j 

Changes and stimulate new 
schemes to decrease unem¬ 
ployment and poverty levels 
m tiie Kingdom. 

“We can’t just endure the 
increasing levels of poverty 

HamameiL dan " ^ 
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Or Hamarneh 

. 1 J!?u floestion remains 
wnelher the upcoming politi- 
cal changes in Jordan will 
artect the economy nega¬ 
tively? “For sure not." 
answered Dr Al Waked. 


DrAl Waked 

“King Hussein will not do 
anything that might barm the 
national economy. All in aU. 1 
thiDk that Jordanians are well 
aware that these changes will' 
be for a better future.” ■ 


Thank God Hot His 
Safe Homecoin^ 




Jordan Export Development & 

Commenrial f'mitorc c r\r 
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Hail to Jordan on 
His Majesty’s recovery 
and safe return 
home where 
he remains the 
benevolent leader, father 
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